DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


MONDAY, AUGUST 6, 1951 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 
224, Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators O’Mahoney, Hayden, Chavez, and Ferguson. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
ORDNANCE SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. E. L. FORD, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE; MAJ. 
GEN. J. KIRK, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ORDNANCE (CHIEF, FIELD 
SERVICE DIVISION); BRIG. GEN. E. L. CUMMINGS, CHIEF, IN- 
DUSTRIAL DIVISION, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE; MAJ. GEN. G. H. 
DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; BRIG. GEN. MERLE 
DAVIS, CHIEF, AMMUNITION BRANCH, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, 
CHIEF OF ORDNANCE; MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM 0. REEDER, DEPUTY, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4; COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, MAN- 
POWER CONTROL DIVISION, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1; 
LT. COL. A. M. RUEMMELE, AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE SECTION, 

‘ FIELD SERVICE DIVISION, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE; W. W. STOREY, 
ORDNANCE COMPTROLLER, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE; AND IRA 
SCHULMAN, FIELD SERVICE DIVISION, REQUIREMENTS BRANCH, 
CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator O’Manoney. The committee will be in order. 

The presentation this morning is on behalf of Ordnance. 

General Ford, do you have a prepared statement ¢ 

General Forp. Yes, sir; I do have. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well, sir. 

General Forp. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will read 
this prepared statement. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you. 

General Forp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, 
Army ordnance budget estimates under the appropriation “Ordnance 
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Service and Supplies, Army” for the fiscal year 1952 amount to $8,616,- 
000,000, which 1s an increase of some $1, 600,000,000 over the fiscal year 
1951. This increase in funds is primarily for the procurement of 
major items, particularly ammunition, tanks, and trucks, 


PROGRAMING OF FUNDS 


Senator O’Manoney. How much of the $7,016,000,000 appropriated 
for 1951 has already been committed ? 

General Forp. Essentially all of it has been committed, sir, and very 
nearly all of it has been obligated under firm contracts. We can give 
you exact figures on that, sir, as we go along. 

Senator O’Manoney. V ery well. 

General Forp. Programing of funds. This chart sets forth the 
programs for which the funds in these estimates are requested. Some 
$7,113,000,000, or 82 percent of the total requested, is for the procure- 
ment of major items of ordnance and ammunition; $1,216,000,000, or 
about 14 percent of the total is for maintenance and operations. The 
remainder, approximately $286,600,000, or about 4 percent of the 
total represents funds for industrial mobilization, $44,332,000, and re- 
search and development, $242,263,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did you mean 4 percent? That apparently 
is five-tenths of 1 percent on the chart. 

General Forp. It is the two added together, sir. 

Senator O"Manoney. I beg your pardon. 

General Forp. With respect to fiscal year 1951 column of the budget 
now before you, I would like to point out that since the preparation 
of the estimates last April there has been a shift of emphasis on certain 
programs which has resulted in the reprograming of items, as fol- 
lows: 

Reprograming of items, fiscal year 1951 





Pro Title iit Present 
sar Title | Changes funding 
111 | Cataloging and standardization piseas phase —$500, 000 | $486, 000 + 
120 | Ammunition ii , Seu idee +-300, 000 | 2, 279, 582, 508 
131 | Artillery age ey aaa -..-----| —30, 745, 677 | j 
132 | Small arms. -- -| +1, 184, 628 | : 

133 | Tanks and combat vehicles - +16, 216, 618 | 2,359, 

134 | Other motor vehicles s . . | +35, 682,115 | ! 

135 | Army aircraft a -------| 1, 262, 206 | : 

410 | Preservation of ordnance matériel_- a Ne +750, 000 | 734. O78, 968 
420 | -Preservation of ammunition : : pan tel +350, 000 | QA, 247, 931 
430 | Current expenses inci ialet ee rae ...-..| —24, 230, 980 | 136, 773, 708 
440 | Training aids- asl bs tao Geanpaa aides tt Tain tn linn pinta til chip ania caea idle | — 250, 000 250, 000 





ORDNANCE WORKLOAD 


At this point I would like to outline the workload of Army Ordnance 
for the fiscal year 1952. 

Senator O’Manonry. With respect to this table, General, present 
funding refers to the 1952 fiscal year, does it ? 

General Forp. No, sir; that is 1951. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is the reprograming of items for fiscal 
year 19514 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 
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Senator O’Manoney. That is to say, it means that you are making a 
change from the plan that was laid before the committee for 1951? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. That came about because of a change of 
emphasis during the year of some items which were deducted and 
other items which had to be added and also to take care of price in- 
creases On many items. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you, sir. 


PRESERVATION OF EQUIPMENT 


General Forp. First, Army Ordnance must make provision for sup- 
plying ordnance equipment and ammunition for the expanded Army, 
as presently contemplated, and render indirect support to the Air 
Force under its program of expansion; second, Ordnance must main- 
tain and preserve some $12.800,000,000 worth of arms and ammuni- 
tion which are in depot stor age and in the hands of troops on a world- 
wide basis; third, we must continue the progressive and very mate- 
rially increased ordnance research and development program; and 
fourth, we must continue to carr v on the very extensive procurement 
program for the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy, where procure- 
ment responsibility has been assigned to Army Ordnance. 


OPERATION OF INSTALLATIONS 


To carry out the ordnance program during the fiscal year 1952 will 
necessitate the operation of some 103 ordnance establishments within 
the United States, as shown on this chart, as compared to 98 during 
the fiscal year 1951. The five additional installations, all of the indus- 
trial type, are Burlington ordnance plant, Chicago ordnance plant, 
Michaud ordnance plant, New Orleans; Riverbank ordnance plant, 
and New River ordnance plant. 

The operation of these establishments will require the utilization 
of approximately 138,000 man-years or 154,000 positions, as shown 
on this chart. 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The requirement for major items and ammunition included in 
these estimates are based on the needs of the increased Army and 
our objective of providing a production base and production rate 
capable of rapid expansion if required. The ordnance procurement 
estimates have been reviewed and screened by the General Staff, the 
Office of the Secretary of the Army, and the Office, Secretary of 
Defense. These estimates represent the minimum amounts neces- 
sary to meet Army program objectives. 


PRODUCTION LEAD TIME 


In the estimates before you, you will notice we have considered 
with great care production lead time on all items in the procurement 
program. In the procurement of all ordnance matériel and ammu- 
nition, production lead time ranges from 6 to 18 months, depending 
on the nature of the item. Te estimates indicate for each item in 
the major procuremen p* gram the dates to which production is 
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financed ” the funds now available—less lead time. Surveys in the 
lead-time field have been made, and the lead time used in the ord- 
nance calculations are in line with these studies and conform to our 
production experience. 


BUDGET REPROGRAMING 


Senator O’Manoney. May I ask, General, whether considerations 
such as you have outlined in this paragraph are not the same con- 
siderations which led to the reprograming of the fiscal 1951 funds 
which you described at the outset ? 

General Forp. To some extent, that may be the case. We have 
a complete list, Senator, of the items which were added to the pro- 
gram, items which were deducted, and where money had to be applied 
because of price increases. 

Senator O’Manoney. The real question I was leading up to is 
this: You see, you carry on a very extensive research and develop- 
ment program which was rather developed in detail here the other 
day, and we already have before us models of various kinds of mili- 
tary equipment which have resulted from this research program. 
So the question in my mind is whether or not a cease-fire develop- 
ment in Korea, and progress of those talks might raise some ques- 
tions as to whether or not to proceed with the construction of military 
weapons already developed. In other words, you might feel that 
perhaps the expenditure should be postponed until further progress 
in research and development attains a better weapon. Is there any 
danger that the weapons which have now been programed may be 
outdated within this lead time you are discussing ? 

General Forp. We consider those matters very carefully, Senator. 
By and large, we would not launch a procurement program on some- 
thing which might be outdated within a reasonable time. Our 
objective has been to telescope cur production and research and de- 
velopment on some very important items of ordnance equipment. We 
need modern ordnance and by combining the two operations as we 
did in World War II we can produce the most modern weapons while 
research and development is in progress. It is most essential that 
we get into production on these items of modern ordnance equipment 
in the shortest practicable time. 

We sometimes are not ready to go into production on an item that 
has been programed in the budget because research and development 
is not completed as anticipated, and that will account for some of the 
reprograming. Some items which we estimated a year or so ago 
would be ready for production may not have materialized to the extent 
that we are willing to start production without further development. 

Senator O’Manoney. It would appear that deliveries are not mov- 
ing as rapidly throughout the Defense Establishment as was first 
contemplated. Is that true with respect to ordnance ¢ 

General Forp. That is true, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How great is the lag? 

General Forp. It will vary, Senator, depending on the item and 
all of the elements involved. 

Senator Cuavez. ‘lo what do you attribute that, General ? 

General Forp. There are many things, Senator. There has been a 
shortage of materials. ‘There has definitely been a shortage of machine 
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tools, and delays in getting into production result primarily because 
of those two items. When we forecast our schedules a year ago, we 
possibly anticipated that we would move on the basis on which we 
moved in World War II, and that in all cases has not so materialized. 

Senator O’Manonry. What materials are in short supply? 

General Forp. Sir, we use in ordnance, of course, almost every 
metal that there is produced in the United States. While we could 
say there is a shortage in steel, that is not a very good answer, because 
we have to consider what kinds of steel and what kinds of iron. 
With ordnance matériel we naturally get into the higher alloys of 
steel. Shortages in some of the alloying elements such as nickel, 
molybdenum, tungsten, and so forth, will : affect our program. In other 
metals, particularly aluminum in certain shapes and sizes, shortages 
have held us up. The same applies to steel in certain shapes and sizes, 
as far as that is concerned. With respect to copper and brass, I do 
not think we have been held up to the extent that our production has 
been delayed because of steel and aluminum. 


EFFECT OF RESEARCH PROGRESS 


Senator Cuavez. General, I presume that with respect to your re- 
search work, as that research progresses new models result, and your 
retooling would be quite a problem. 

General Forp. It is very definitely a problem, Senator. As you 
know, ordnance material by and large is noncommercial, except in 
the area of trucks. In the area of trucks, we use to the maximum 
extent the available commercial components which will fit into our 
tactical vehicles. 

On the other hand, ammunition, artillery, tanks, combat vehicles 
and self-propelled artillery, are so noncommercial that we must start 
from the very beginning in getting industry tooled up to manufacture 
these items. 


INVENTORY CONTROLS 


Senator O’Manonry. Have you been stockpiling any of these short 
materials at the plants in which the weapons are to be built ? 

General Forp. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. I probably should not have used the word 
“stockpiling,” because that would lead to the noe of the 
ordinary stockpiling operations of the Government. I do not mean 
that. But gathering inventories of materials which you are setting 
aside for future use, as you move along. 

General Forp. Very definitely not, Senator. But on the other 
hand there might be cases where there is more of a stock than is needed 
for maybe the length of time which would be considered the recorder 
time. But by and large the controls are such that none of our con- 
tractors would be able to accumulate any stock of material that would 
amount to stockpiling. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you mean exactly what his answer called 
for? I thought you wanted to know more whether or not they were 
getting more than they needed in the service. 

Senator O’Manonry. I thought he answered that. I understood 
that to be your answer, General, that you are not getting more than 
you need, but that there might be occasions. 
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General Forp. We were talking about materials, I believe, at the 
manufacturing plants or the arsenals and not about the end-item 
of ordnance. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevuson. On the end-item of ordnance, how far are you 
accumulating for the future? 

General Forp. There are certain program objectives, Senator, under 
which we are effecting this procurement. In other words, to meet 
the expanding Army 

Senator Fereuson. Yes, but how far with regard to an expanding 
Army ? 

General Forp. This, I believe, will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Forp. Major Procurement Program is next. This chart 
sets forth the principal items for which these funds are requested. 





PROCUREMENT OF AMMUNITION 


Some $1,325,000,000 is required for the procurement of ammunition 
under project 120. 

In combat nothing is more important than ammunition—the best 
ammunition that can be produced and in adequate quantities. An 
adequate reserve of ammunition, and an adequate production base 
which can be expanded rapidly in the event of war, must be maintain- 
ed. 

The Ordnance Guided Missiles Program has been fully coordinated 
with the Guided Missiles Programs of the Air Force and Navy, and 
has been approved by the Director of Guided Missiles of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 


PROCUREMENT OF ARTILLERY 


Under project 131 we are requesting some $255 million for the 
procurement of artillery, including antiaircraft. Our tactical troops, 
and the defense of our principal cities and ports, areas of troop con- 
centration, manufacturing centers, and seats of government require 
the use of the best and newest antiaircraft weapons for adequate 
protection. The T33 system provides fire control for existing 90 and 
120 millimeter antiaircraft guns for protection against high and fast- 
flying aircraft; while the Skysweeper is a highly mobile intermediate 
range antiaircraft weapon for the protection of our tactical troops 
against attack by strafing fighters and low-flying medium bombers. 
These weapons are electronically directed and controlled, and do not 
depend on visual acuity for effectiveness. 

Senator CuAvez. May I interrupt you there a moment? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You are discussing project 131; are you not? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I notice that the estimate for 1951 was $398,000,- 
000. Now you only have $255,000,000 for 1952. Why the lower 
figures, if you need it? 

General Forp. In the case of our artillery, Senator, there are two 
very expensive items, the T33 fire-control system and the Skysweeper. 
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Those are two systems of antiaircraft artillery that are most ex- 
ensive. Those two items have been budgeted in prior fiscal years, 
and account for the reduction in this project for 1952. 
Senator Cuavez. That is why the larger item in 1951? 
General Forv. Yes, sir. Under the program objective we can meet 
the requirements with the amount as covered in this particular budget. 
Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 


PROCUREMENT OF SMALL ARMS 


General Forp. Some $18,000,000 is requested under project 132 for 
grenade launchers, rocket launchers, mounts and user-test items need- 
ed to meet current training requirements. 


PROCUREMENT OF TANKS AND COMBAT VEHICLES 


Project 133 totals some $4,200,000,000, and is the largest item in the 
procurement program. In general, it provides for continuation of 
tank production initiated under prior appropriations, plus some new 
armored- and tank-recovery vehicles. 

The estimates provide for continuation of production of the light 
and medium tanks. 

Senator O’Manoney. With respect to these tanks, are you satisfied 
that the type of tank which is now in production, and for which the 
production lines have been or are being established, is an adequate 
tank to meet the contingencies of the type of warfare in which we 
might be involved ¢ 

General Forp. We consider, Senator, that these tanks are far su- 
perior to the tanks that we had in World War II. Based upon the 
very best analysis made by our Army field forces, the users of our 
tanks, by our General Staff and ourselves working in coordination, 
we feel that it is the best tank that science can provide at this time 
to meet the requirements. 

Senator O’Manoney. The question really is whether in your judg- 
ment there is any danger that this tank will be outmoded within the 
next 3 or 4 years ? Does research and dev elopment indicate that in a 
couple of years you will want a different type of tank altogether ? 

General Forn. It does not, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. I ask that question because, of course the 
progress of science and technology has been so great that we are com- 
ing up with new weapons which were deemed impossible in World 
War IL. 

General Forp. Very true, sir. My statement, however, does not 
mean that other type vehicles to accomplish other objectives are not 
forthcoming. But speaking of the tanks as such, they represent in 
our opinion the best designs that we can see for some time to come. 

Senator O’Manoney. As a matter of fact, is it not true that the 
tanks we have been able to ship to Korea have been able to do a super- 
lative job there against the tanks which were thrown in against them ? 

General Forp. They have, sir, but we must consider that we are 
not being opposed by tanks in any very great quantity; or probably by 
the best tanks that some enemy might confront us with in the future. 

Senator O’Manonry. That in turn means that the Red Chinese and 
the North Koreans have not had an adequate source of supply. 

General Forp. That is our observation ; yes, sir. 
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PROCUREMENT OF OTHER MOTOR VEHICLES 


In project 134 we are requesting some $1,269,000,000 for the pro- 
curement of wheeled vehicles of various types. These, too, are the 
newest and most modern vehicles. The types and quantities are set 
forth in detail in the estimates and in the “Secret” supplement fur- 
nished to this committee. 

Senator Cuavez. General, have you a breakdown of the cost of that 
type of vehicle? 

General Forp. Yes, we have complete details on that, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 


PROCUREMENT OF ARMY AIRCRAFT 


General Forp. We are requesting some $44,200,000 for the procure- 
ment of Army aircraft and aerial targets under project 135. Such 
aircraft are essential for emergency evacuations, liaison and command 
activities, and to transport matériel on missions where the objective 
cannot be reached by ordinary ground transportation. 


PRICE INCREASES 


The prices of items included in these estimates are generally based 
on those in effect during the early part of the fiscal year 1951. They 
are based chiefly on arsenal engineering estimates and engineering 
estimates received from industrial concerns. By and large, Ordnance 
contractors have not gotten into mass production of ordnance, and 
delieveries to date have been small. For the protection of the Gov- 
ernment’s interest, our contracts with industry provide for price re- 
determination after sufficient production experience has been attained. 
Generally, since the time for price redetermination has not arrived in 
connection with most items of ordnance, we do not presently have firm 
and fixed prices for ordnance. 

We know that there has been a general rise in prices for labor and 
materials and, therefore, it is certain that the prices we are payin 
for ordnance are affected by this general increase. For example, with 
respect to tactical vehicles, Ordnance has experienced a general price 
increase of some 24 percent since June 1950; with respect to ordnance 
and accessories, there has been a general increase in labor rates of 11.8 
percent since May 1950; with respect to finished steel and steel 
products generally, there has been a price increase of 9 pércent since 
May 1950. Therefore, we know that there has been an increase in 

rice for the manufacture of ordnance even though firm prices have not 
yeen determined under our contracts with industry. 

Senator Cuavez. How do those percentage increases compare with 
other branches of the Army? 

General Forp. In Ordnance we are procuring items which are not 
procured by other branches of the Army except in some cases with 
respect to the Engineer Corps where they procure tractors and other 
items made of metal so-called heavy items. By and large, the ex- 
perience on price increases is pretty generally the same. 

For our basic figures on price trends we go to the standard statistical 
analyses such as those published by the Department of Labor for a 
general analysis of the price situation. 
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In the case of certain vehicles, we have actual experience on prices 
and price increases; but with respect to many of our heavy items of 
ordnance equipment, not yet being in production to any extent, we 
are not able to get a good price comparison based upon prior 
production. 

Senator Cuavez. It seems to me that is a very good showing com- 
pared to the increase in prices and costs in other items in commercial 
life. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. With respect to general price increases in civilian 
life, I think that isa very good record 

Senator O’Manonry. May I ask, General, that you turn to this 
document which you brought up? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 


JNIT COSTS OF PROCUREMENT ITEMS 


Senator O’Manoney. We will turn to project 133, which contains 
the specifications of the objectives in each case, the number of items on 
hand, the number on order and the unit cost, as well as the reorder lead 
time. 

Is there any reason for not discussing this unit cost on the record? 

General Forp. I would say, Senator, we could discuss the unit cost 
providing we can eliminate the quantity in our discussion. 

Senator O.Manonrey. Yes, I assume so. 

General Forp. Yes, sir; very definitely. 

Senator O’Manonrey. And eliminating the total cost. 

General Forp. The total against any one item. 

Senator Cuavez. Had you in mind, Senator O’Mahoney, the public 
discussion of the difference of cost of items? 

Senator O’Manoney. That is what I have in mind, yes. 

For example, at the top of page 9, there is a certain type of tank in 
which apparently you place a good deal of weight. The unit cost is 
$240,000—$170,000 without spare parts. A similar tank to that in 
World War IT would have cost what ? 

General Forp. Roughly $80,000, without spare parts. But again, 
Senator, we must bear in mind that in World War II we produced 
many, many thousands of tanks of that category. In World War IT, 
we produced some 80,000 tanks altogether. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you wish us to understand therefore that 
if we were undertaking to order a large delivery, the unit cost would 
likely fall? 

General Forv. Very definitely ; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that the understanding in the contracts you 
have already made? 

General Forp. We hope, and I will say we expect, that these prices 
will come down as deliveries are made, because we have a very high 
starting-up cost in getting these tanks and other items of ordnance 
in production. We have a price redetermination clause in all of our 
contracts covering heavy ordnance equipment, meaning that at some 
stage of the contract, generally when from 30 to 40 percent of the 
tanks or items have been produced, we sit down with the contractor 
and go very much into detail as to what the cost should be for the entire 
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contract. The contractor will have the experience of having produced 
them at that time. He will have good engineering information. He 
should be able to provide good back-up information on production. 
Therefore, at that stage, we will look at his contract as a whole and 
see what the over-all price should be for his entire contract. We hope 
that by quantity production, and improved production methods, prices 
will come down. This was our experience during World War II. 

Senator O’Manoney. I noted the lead time which is rather signifi- 
cant. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Of this particular vehicle, you have a number 
already on hand and a number on order. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. That would seem to indicate that this tank, 
which is an important item, has already been fitted to a production line 
so that it can be turned out. 

General Forp. It has in a limited number of facilities. But our 
program calls for additional facilities, 

Senator O’Manoney. I see. So that in order to attain the over-all 
objective, additional facilities have to be constructed ? 

General Forp. Very definitely. 


PRODUCTION INCREASE 


Senator O’Manonry. When those additional facilities are con- 
structed, then the unit cost is likely to come down. 

General Forp. After such facilities get in production and especially 
get into real economical production prices should come down. I am 
sure you know and everybody will appreciate that the real economy in 
production comes when you have all the details worked out and can 
devote the entire facility to just getting out the production. There 
is another element of cost, Senator, that we must consider, and that 
is that it is a very definite objective of our program to have a good 
production base; a production base which is utilized under this pro- 
gram to less than its all-out capacity, with the idea that if we get into 
a war, we then can go all-out with that capaciy, and work it essentially 
around the clock. Our program now calls for a production base, but 
to operate that production base at less than an all-out capacity. Gen- 
erally in the last few years, the-automotive industry has been working 
at full capacity in many of the operations in their shops, around the 
clock in two or three shifts. Our program is to operate at less than 
an all-out capacity, with the idea that if we get into a war we then can 
move out into a round-the-clock basis. The production lead time 
would then be a matter of getting men and an organization built up in 
the facility plus the lead time on getting materials and components 
from other contractors. 

Senator O’Manoney. The original facility, the capital expenditure 
to build the facility and the production line with the tools is the large 
initial item of expense. 

General Forp. Yes, sir; very large. 

I want to say for the correctness of the record that our capital in- 
vestment as such, consisting of the nonconsumable items of equip- 
ment, is covered in another project known as expediting production. 
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Items of tools and fixtures which are consumed during production 
are covered in our estimates for the end item. 

Senator O’Manonry. Very well, sir; you may proceed. 

General Forp. 


PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES 


The ordnance procurement program is conducted at the field level 
by the arsenals, centers, and by the 14 ordnance district procurement 
officers, which are located in the large industrial areas of the United 
States. 

The procurement program is performed by these field installations 
under general policies announced and published by my office and 
higher “authority, in accordance with governing statutes. The _ 
trict procurement system has been proven during two world wars 
the best method for carrying out the tremendous responsibility as- 
signed to ordnance in this field, which involves the expenditure of 
millions of dollars of the t taxpayers’ money. 

We have a resident contracting officer and staff at our large cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee Government- owned contract plants, to safeguard the 
Government’s interests, 


ORDNANCE SMALL-BUSINESS OFFICES 


To assure compliance with the laws and regulations governing con- 
tracts with small business, I have established a small-business office 
in Washington. A similar office has been established at each of our 
field procurement installations. 

We are doing everything we can to utilize small business, as we 
are aware of its ; problems. 

Senator Cuavez. What type of ordnance would you have in mind? 

General Forp. Mostly in the metalworking shops, Senator, because 
our business is essentially a metalworking industr y type business. We 
do, of course, in our ammunition, get into the chemical field very much, 
bat explosives and powders, such as we use in our artillery and our 
bombs, do not involve an industry which is commercial. It has to be 
Government-operated, essentially a Government-owned type of indus- 
try. But, by and large, small business comes into our business in the 
fabrication of metal parts and metal items. 

An instance is our Cadillae operation in the Cleveland tank plant, 
producing our light tank. The Cadillac division of General Motors 
has the prime contract for the tanks. They go out, I am told, to some 
1,400 to 1,500 subcontractors, just to buy the parts and the compo- 
nents necessary to make up the complete tank. Many of those 1,400 
to 1.500 subcontractors are small facilities. 

I have reports from the field showing the extent to which our prime 
contractors move out throughout the entire United States in placing 
their subcontracts with both large and small business. 

Senator O’Manonry. General Ford, earlier in the hear ings, I made 
a request of the Army to present for the record a full statement of the 
steps taken to prevent abuses of contracting and waste of Gover nment 
funds. It occurs to me, however, you may want to amplify just a 
little bit your statement on page 6 with respect to the duties of the 
resident contracting officer, and his staff, in his efforts to safeguard 
the Government’s interests. 
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General Forp. Directives have been issued, Senator, from authority 
higher than mine in Washington, to all of the procuring agencies of 
the Army, stressing the need for safeguarding the public’s interests 
in our procurement. . 


FIELD PROCUREMENT OFFICES 


In addition, I have myself sent out directives to all of our field 
establishments engaged in procurement. I have written personally 
to each one of the officers commanding these establishments, stressing 
the great importance of conducting our operations in a manner where- 
by there may be no question of doubt of what is being done in regard 
to efficiency and honesty to protect the interests of the country. 

In addition to that, I have talked personally to all of the officers 
in my own office, and on many of my visits to the field, I have stressed 
the matter again. Also, at our procurement conferences. where we 
bring in commanding officers of our arsenals, our centers, and our 
Government procurement districts, I have stressed this point. Again 
we have stressed the matter at great length, in regard to the impor- 
tance of doing this job so there may be no reflection upon us in pro- 
tecting the Government’s interests. We go into considerable detail 
and take many steps to protect the Government’s interest in effecting 
procurement at our large installations. 

I have here with me a flow chart, showing all the steps we go 
through from the inception of the need for the procurement of an 
item until a final contract is awarded. We would be very happy to 
write this up in some detail and provide it as far as ordnance is con- 
cerned, if desired. 

Our system provides for lawyers to study contracts from the stand- 
point of the legal aspects in meeting the law and the regulations. We 
have price analysts in all of our procuring offices to check prices paid 
for items on previous procurements, in order to verify reasonableness 
of price, and to analyze contractor estimates and costs, These people, 
together with our contract negotiators, constitute our contract nego- 
tiation team which is charged with protecting the Government’s 
interest. 

We have a large amount of information available in our procure- 
ment organizations, covering the history of all procurements, and 
this is used in effecting our procurements. 


AWARDS BOARD 


Then, in addition to that, in each procuring organization or instal- 
lation, we have what is known as an awards board. The awards 
board consists of individuals within the organization—the chief 
legal officer, the head contract negotiator, the head price analyst, 
and others who are concerned, with the commanding officer or the 
contracting officer being designated as the chairman of the board. 
This board reviews a proposed contract prior to award to assure 
that the procurement is in accordance with good business practice and 
statutes and regulations. 

Senator Cravez. Are all of the contracts negotiated ? 

General Forp. No, sir. A considerable portion of our procurement 
is by formal advertised bids. 
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NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


Senator Cuavez. If you were in an emergency and you had to get 
materials in a hurry, you had to get ordnance in a hurry, have you the 
authority to negotiate a contract ? 

General Forp. We do have the authority. We have negotiated con- 
tracts to some extent during this past year, particularly when the 
situation was bad in Korea and we had to get items quickly. 

With items of heavy ordnance, such as ‘tanks and the major items 
of artillery and ammunition, procurement is based upon a plan which 
we have been working on for some 5 or 6 years, whereby we have 

canvassed the entire United States and planned with industry on a 
bens of what they could produce for us in the event of war. We had 
a lot of experience, based on World War II procurement. The pro- 
curement of vehicles and heavy items of artillery and ammunition is 
based upon a plan which we term our “industrial mobilization plan”. 

There is one other safeguard in our procurement which is very im- 
portant. We have what is known as a board of review at our pro- 
curement installations passing upon negotiated contracts above a cer- 
tain dollar amount. The gentlemen w ho are helping us on this board 
of review have been selected, based upon their general business know]- 
edge and their standing in the community. They may be bank presi- 
dents, or industrial people, heads of legal firms, or people of that 
stature, who come in and help us, not on a full-time basis, but on a 
basis of reyiewing a particular award before the contract is placed. 
They are very, very helpful. 

It has been rather enlightening to see the reaction those gentlemen 
have shown in seeing the extent to which we go in analyzing | contracts 
before an award is placed to assure compliance with laws and regula- 
tions and to protect the interest of the taxpayer. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much, General. I felt you 
would want to amplify that statement. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


General Forp. We are requesting under project 110 “Maintenance 
of mobilization facilities and industrial mobilization planning” some 
$44,300,000 for the fiscal year 1952, a reduction of some $63,300,000 
from the fiscal year 1951 appropriation. 

This large reduction in required funds is the result of the reacti- 

vation of many plants and works which were formerly in stand-by 
operation, as I pointed out above, and, naturally, as the procurement 
program expands, the requirement for industrial mobilization funds 
diminishes. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


For maintenance and operations during the fiscal year 1952, we are 
requesting some $1,216,000,000 as shown on this chart. 


PRESERVATION OF ORDNANCE MATERIEL 


The Army is charged with the maintenance and preservation of 
approximately $6,400,000,000 worth of ordnance matériel, including 
artillery, small arms, tanks, and trucks. These estimates include some 
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$931,990,000 for preservation of this matériel under the following 
activities. 

Maintenance in storage: The maintenance-in-storage program total- 
ing some $29,000,000 is required to preserve special reserve equipment 
held in depot storage; to process and make minor repairs on matériel 
to be issued ; and to preserve depot stocks. 

Overhaul and rebuild: The overhaul-and-rebuild program, totaling 
some $208,700,000 as set forth on this chart, is based upon supplying 
as much of our needs as possible from unserviceable but reparable 
depot stocks, plus turn-around maintenance on matériel in use. The 
quantities to be rebuilt are based upon by-item studies which have 
been correlated with major item procurement demands. 


REPLENISHMENT SPARE PARTS, ACCESSORIES, AND MATERIALS 


As shown on this chart, the replenishment parts, accessories, and 
materials program, totaling $536,700,000 is required for the main- 
tenance of matériel on a world-wide basis, including overhaul and 
rebuild of equipment in the overseas commands. Procurement in 
fiscal year 1952 is required on approximately 250,000 line items, or 60 
percent of the items in the ordnance supply system. 

The amount requested will permit procurement of spare parts to 
meet issue demands only, and is essential to keep our equipment in 
the hands of the troops in operating condition. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is quite a task to maintain control of all 
the items that are listed under hardware and tools, tires and tubes. 
That is a stockroom operation of rather gigantic proportion, is it 
not? 

General Foro. It is very definitely, sir. We have many depots in 
the United States where our ordnance matériel is received, stored, 
maintained, and issued. 

Then we have what is known as a stock control point, which is a 
center where reports come in, for a particular class of commodities. 

I might say our business, Senator, in the past year, has increased 
many, many fold over anything we have had since World War II. We 
have had to build up and increase our organization very rapidly in 
order to meet afi emergency situation. Our spare parts procurement, 
just in Detroit alone at the present time will run into 60,000 different 
line items, as against just a few thousand a year ago. It has placed a 
tremeridous burden on all of our people. We have had to build an 
organization very rapidly. Our responsibilities are great; our peo- 
ple are working hard and take their jobs seriously. 

This large expansion presents many problems. 

On the other hand, it is not an excuse for any irregularities or im- 
proper conduct on the part of any individual. 

Senator O’Manoney. Doubtless you have seen the report also that 
the House Committee on Expenditures, I think, has been looking 
into an arrangement whereby the large motor companies in contract- 
ing for spare parts to the Government fix a price or make a price 
which is sufficient to provide a profit not only for the manufacturer, 
but for the local distributor in the area in which delivery is made, 
as though the sale had been made through the distributor. 

General Forp. That matter is being investigated very much in 
detail. I have some figures on procurement in that category. 
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PROCUREMENT OF SPARE PARTS 


During the last fiscal year we procured $625,272,330 worth of 
vehicle spare parts and secondary items. Eighty three and six-tenths 
percent, or $522,909,263 of this procurement represented purchases 
from what we call unit manufacturers; in other words, the company 
that makes a carburetor, the company that makes a fuel pump, or 
the company that makes spark plugs, tires, tools, and so forth. Many 
items are procured by formal advertising from the unit manufac- 
turers, not from the large automotive industrial producers. We 
purchased from vehicle manufacturers some $60,440,298 worth of 
items which are proprietary items, where the vehicle manufacturer 
has the proprietary rights, and which are not available to us from 
other sources. We procured other items from the vehicle manufac- 
turers in the amount of some $41,922,769 out of this grand total of 
$625,272.30. 

From the dealers we procured 6.6 percent of the $522,909,263 or 
$34,332,039. Such dealers may put in a low bid and therefore get the 
business. Sometimes the quantities may be small and the dealer is 
in the best position to handle such proc urement. 

Senator O’Manonry. In all the instances you have described, the 
profit, whatever it is, goes to the contractor from whom the item was 
purchased. In the situation which was described by a spokesman for 
the House committee, that was not the case. Purchasing was made 
from a central organization of materials produced by the organization 
and the purchase price was sufficient to include not only a “profit for 
the manufacturing organization, but also for the distributors who 
originally had no part in the contract at all. 

Let me say in explanation, we are well aware of the fact that in 
the ordinary sale of automobiles the civilian purchaser of an auto- 
mobile who gets his car from the manufacturer at the factory, never- 
theless pays a price which includes, as I understand it, a profit to the 
dealer, because the motor organization desires to maintain intact its 
dealer organiz: tions throughout the country. The question is whether 
or not a system ef that kind should carry over into the procurement 
of parts for the military which is on a very different basis, because 
the local dealer essentially plays no part in this transaction, which 
Congress is appropriating money for. 

General Forp. With this procurement, we buy many items on a 
formal advertised basis. You will see from the figures, that 83 per- 
cent of all this procurement also came from the unit manufacturers. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, you are saying only a com- 
paratively small percentage of the expenditures could possibly be in 
the category which has been described. But you have told me you are 
looking into the matter, and that is sufficient for the present, at least. 

Senator Cuavez. Would the chairman be justified in the request 
that after that investigation is completed, that the committee be fur- 
nished with the results? 

Senator O’Manoney. I am planning to keep in touch with the de- 
velopments and of course, we will ask you, General Ford, to advise 
the committee of whatever results may arise from this study. 

Senator Cuavez. We have to answer criticisms practically every 
day. We like to give them the facts. 
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General Forp. We always want to furnish the facts to the Congress. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let me assure you, General, it is not the 
military alone that is subjected to these charges that are made and 
which get into print once in a while. 


FIELD MAINTENANCE 


General Forp. We are requesting $7,000,000 for field maintenance 
of administrative vehicles in use at ordnance class II installations, 
and employment of civilian technicians for field maintenance support 
of new electronic equipment. 


ARMY AREAS AND OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


For Army areas and overseas commands, the amount of $150,368,400 
represents the estimated cost for maintenance and repair of equipment 
in these areas, excluding requisitioned spare parts and materials 
furnished from ordnance depot stocks. 


PRESERVATION OF AMMUNITION 


We are charged with maintaining ammunition valued at some 
$6.400,000,000. 

Of the amount requested for preservation of ammunition, $84,453, 
000, surveillance and normal maintenance operations will cost ap- 
proximately $29,000,000, and renovation some $53,500,000. This will 
permit the accomplishment of a program initiated in fiscal year 1951, 
to complete the major repair of ammunition, thus placing presently 
unserviceable depot stocks in ready-for-issue condition by the end of 
the fiscal year 1952. 

Senator O’Manonry. What constitutes normal maintenance? This 
accounts for $21,600,000. 

yeneral Forp. We must always have our ammunition under sur- 
veillance. We must know what is happening to the powder, whether 
the powder is deteriorating. That means we must have samples from 
the various lots of powder at one of our laboratories where we can 
continuously observe the deterioration, if any, of that particular pow- 
der. Then, such things as the painting of bombs or projectiles, where 
they are subject to the weather, come under the heading of normal 
maintenance. 

Senator O’Manonry. Are they stored in such a way that they 
are subject to weather ? 

General Forp: In some cases—and we will have to continue to store 
items of ammunition in the open. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the reason for that ? 

General Forp. We do not have enough storage space, in the form of 
magazines, to completely hold all of our ammunition and bombs. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is that not dangerous? 

General Forp. We store outdoors those items which obviously will 
suffer the least from deterioration. Bombs, of which we have a rather 
large tonnage are a good example of items stored in the open. The 
open storage does not necessarily result in deterioration of explosives, 
but simply deterioration of the outside painted surface which can be 
repainted. 
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Senator Cuavez. You generally have a reservation that is protected 
and guarded so that the civilian population will not go in there! 









AMMUNITION STORAGE DEPOTS 








General Forp. Yes, sir. We have many depots, Senator. Many of 
our depots are located out in high, dry country. That is very desir- 
able from the standpoint of preservation and the prevention of dete- 
rioration of ordnance. 

Senator Cuavez. In Colorado, at Pueblo, you have one? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Chavez. Have you open storage there? 

General Forp. There is some ammunition stored outside in that 
depot, mostly bombs. Our magazines are filled up. We are trying 
to create space in our magazines to take some of the ammunition being 
manufactured at our plants. 

Senator Cuavez. On this estimate, do you have any funds available 
to take care of any additional storage space ? 

General Forp. New storage facilities are included in the military 
construction budget, Senator. General Kirk could make a state- 
ment on that. 

Senator O’Manoney. I observe from this map there is a very broad 
| — expanse of high territory just north of Colorado and Utah in which 
ES there is no storage. 

. You invited the general to make a comment on the record, General 
Ford. 

Es General Kirk. Due:to the attrition from the Korean War, the 
_ situation of outside ammunition storage for the present is largely 
relieved, and in certain cases where it does remain, the quantities 
are relatively small. The location, however, is such that the trans- 
portation to those depots having empty igloos would be extremely 
expensive. The movement of ammunition is one of the most expen- 
sive freight movements. 

We are undertaking to remedy the conditions by restoring ammuni- 

tion in the depots from which large issues have been made so as to cou- 
solidate space occupied and get the maximum number of empty igloos 
to receive the ammunition to be delivered from new procurement : 
also, to insure that Army ammunition that has been outside is stored 
inside, as far as possible, as well as to anticipate any redeployment 
' of ammunition back to the United States, in case the Korean War 
| — should suddenly close. 
Our position for the storage of ammunition inside will be very 
good through the year 1952. After that, the production of ammuni- 
tion will be greater than the available storage space, unless we increase 
our issues. The same is true of all our storage—that unless we in- 
crease issues the matériel we receive is going to require greater storage 
space than will be available after 1952, according to the present 
authorized construction program. 

Senator O’Manoney. Considerable storage was built for World 
War IT, was it not? 

_ General Forp. Actually, Senator. in World War II we stored very 
little matériel. Since our matériel moved in great volume to the 
ports, we did not have to store it. 
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General Kirk. The storage problem came with the redeployment, 
after World War II, when the Japanese War suddenly collapsed and 
matériel was in transit for redeployment, and was ordered to the 
nearest depot for storage. Also, large amounts were ordered back 
from Germany and from the Far East and put into storage in this 
country. That created the storage problem. That materiel was 
stored without rehabilitation. 

Senator O’Manoney. I was at Ogden Depot after the Korean War 
broke out, and I was very favorably impressed with the manner in 
which the ammunition was being handled there, and with the fact that 
tremendous amounts of it was being shipped to the Korean front. 
That indicated that the Ordnance Department conserved supplies of 
ammunition: 


WORLD WAR II AMMUNITION DISPOSAL 


How much, percentagewise, do you suppose, of the ammunition 
which had been sent abroad during World War II, and which was not 
used at the time the hostilities ceased, was brought back to the United 
States? 

General Kirk. I would say, as far as the European ammunition 
was concerned, a large percentage was brought back to the United 
States. 

In regard to the ammunition deployed on the shores of Saipan and 
the Philippines, and exposed to salt air and left for considerable 
periods of time, a very small percentage of that was returned. 

Senator O’Manonry. Had the latter deteriorated so it was beyond 
salvage? 

General Kirk. It had deteriorated to the point where it was danger- 
ous to load on the ships and run the risk of the ship blowing up on 
the way back. It was disposed of bv the foreign disposal agency and 
the Far Eastern Command, as scrap. 

Senator O’Manoney. That was done only for the reason that it 
would have been too dangerous to ship back ? 

General Kirk. That it generally correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that the understanding I take from your 
answer ? 

General Kirk. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. With respect to the shipments back from 
Europe, you say the larger percentage, that couid be 51 percent. 
Would you care to hazard a guess? I know you do not have the figures 
before you. 

General Kirk. I think around 40 to 50 percent was returned. 

General Foro. Yes. What we did in Europe was to hold stocks 
there to take care of our troops in Europe for an appreciable period. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, you maintained enough there 
for the occupation forces ¢ 

General Forp. Yes, sir, and to extend to some time into the future, 
with the idea that the occupation forces might be there for several 
years. We maintained in depot storage in Germany the ammunition 
to support our troops for some time in the future. 

Senator O’Manonry. Has that been a successful operation ? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. We had good storage there. 

Senator O’Manoney. Renovation carries a very large sum. 
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RENOVATION OF AMMUNITION 


General Forp. Yes, sir; this is a very important program which we 
have had for several years. Our estimates indicate that this will do 
the job. However, we must take into consideration the possibility 
that during the next 12 months additional ammunition may deterio- 
rate to the extent that we would have to put it through what amounts 
to a rebuild or renovation-type operation 

Senator O’Manonery. Renovation is a successful operation on am- 
munition ¢ 

General Forp. Very definitely, yes, sir, and at much less than the 
cost of new ammunition. 

What it amounts to is rebuilding or renovating a round of ammu- 
nition consisting of all the different components, such as the primer, 
the cartridge case, the high explosive, the booster, and the fuse. The 
deterioration may take place in one or two of the components of the 
complete round. These are replaced. Wecan save all the rest. The 
fuse is the item which generally goes bad first because the fuse is com- 
plicated and sensitive. It involves materials of different kinds and 
various kinds of explosives which deteriorate more rapidly than the 
other components. 

During World War IT, we were confronted, in some cases, with a 
shortage of certain materials which resulted in substitution of metals 
and subsequent deterioration. On the other hand, we manufactured 
our ammunition in World War II with the idea of winning that war 
with it, using materials which were available. Such materials were 
not the best from the standpoint of storing and preserving ammuni- 
tion, but they were effective for winning the war. 

In our renovation program we have saved many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars by the expenditure of a small amount of money, 
relatively speaking, and at the same time we have saved much in the 
way of materials vital to our natural resources. 

Senator O’Manonry. This is done by your own personnel? 

General Forp. It has to be, because the artillery ammunition busi- 
ness is a type of business which is best performed by the Government. 
It does not exist commercially. 





CURRENT EXPENSES OF THE ORDNANCE CORPS 


The estimates include $181,957,000 for current expenses, under 
project 430. 

The principal activities included under this project are receipt, 
storage and issue, and operation of the 14 Ordnance Procurement 
Districts. 


RECEIPT, STORAGE AND ISSUE ACTIVITIES 


The amount of $99,000,000 included for receipt, storage, and issue 
activities was computed on the basis of the tonnage workload required 
to support program objectives established for the fiscal year 1952. 
The basis of computing these estimates is set forth in the budget esti- 
mates in detail. 
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ORDNANCE PROCUREMENT DISTRICTS 


The sum of $34,000,000 will be required for the operation of the 
14 Ordnance Procurement Districts during the fiscal year 1952. The 
Ordnance District Procurement System has proven itself in two 
World Wars. These districts administer contracts for approximately 
90 percent of all Ordnance procurement. , 

It is estimated that approximately 15,000 employees will be required 
for the operation of our procurement districts during the fiscal year 
1952 to perform contract administration and inspection of ordnance 
activities. It is anticipated that the value of ordnance contracts 
under district administration during the fiscal year 1952 will rise 
to approximately $15,000,000,000. 


ARMY AREAS AND OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


The Army Areas and Overseas Commands estimates of $42,045,800 
provide for the operation of supply activities in these commands 
below the depot level. 

The increased tempo of training operations, expansion of the Army, 
and equipment modernization programs will place a heavy supply 
load on these organizations during fiscal year 1952. 


TECHNICAL MANUALS 


Included in the estimates for other miscellaneous activities is $6,- 
371,400 for Ordnance technical manuals, operation of field printing 
plants, and office, Chief of Ordnance overhead expenses, including 
the Ordnance safety and intelligence program. 

Senator O’Manoney. With respect to the operation of Army areas 
and overseas commands, this has to do solely with the supply of 
ordnance, does it not ? 

General Forp. Supply and maintenance of Ordnance, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do they have any purchase contracts there? 

General Forp. Practically none. There is a small amount of local 
procurement at all of our posts, camps and stations in the United 
States. That comes about primarily in connection with commercial- 
type vehicles which we use at our posts in the United States, in place 
of our more expensive tactical vehicles. We permit the local post to 
make a local procurement of any item which we do not carry in stock 
to support these commercial-type vehicles. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then it has to do only with ordinary items 
which are produced for civilian as well as military consumption ? 

General Forp. That is right. Generally, items which are carried 
in the general schedule of supplies for use by all Government agencies. 

Senator O’Manoney. But nothing to do with arms or ammunition, 
has it? 

General Forp. No, sir. 


OVERSEAS REBUILDING PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manoney. About overseas commands—what would they 
buy overseas ? 
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General Forp. In Japan there has been some procurement of items 
from the facilities in Japan. This is required to support our rebuild 
operation of Ordnance equipment in Japan. As you know at the 
end of World War ITI, we rolled back into Japan quite a large stock 
of vehicles and other items of Ordnance equipment. They have had 
a very important rebuild operation in Japan, particularly on vehicles. 
In fact, our operations in Korea have been largely supported by 
rebuilt vehicles from Japan. 

In effecting the rebuild program, the overseas commands requisition 
on us for certain items of spare parts and assemblies, but they also 
procure items which are readily procurable, and thereby help in 
the general over-all supply. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are these items military items? 

General Forp. They border more on being the commercial-type 
items, for vehicles and trucks. In Germany, we bought many items 
from German facilities, such as pistons, piston rings, bearings, and 
electrical-type items. We procured many items in Germany to sup- 
port the rebuild operation we had there. 

Senator O’Manonry. You spoke of making purchases in Japan in 
order to build up the supply there. 

General Forp. To rebuild the equipment. 

Senator O’Manoney. Parts capable of producing military goods? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. Particularly trucks. 

Senator O’Manoney. But not arms or ammunition? 

General Forp. No, sir. To some extent optical equipment. They 
do very well on optical equipment in Japan. 

It must be recognized that, because of the rebuild operation in 
Japan, we have been able to support our forces with vehicles rebuilt 
in Japan and sent to Korea. When I say “vehicles,” I mean primarily 
trucks. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is perhaps worthy of comment that I think 
this is the anniversary of the day on which the atomic bomb was 
dropped on Japan and now we use the facilities in Japan to supply 
our fighting forces in Korea. Some day we may learn how to escape 
this cycle of recurring wars, each one more terrible than the pre- 
ceding one. 

General Forp. That is very true, sir. 


PRINTING ACTIVITIES 


Senator Cuavez. General, what type of work do you do in the field 
with the field printing plants? Do you make forms? 

General Forp. Primarily forms. 

Senator Cuavez. But no propaganda work? 

General Forp. No, sir; forms and some of our manuals, particu- 
larly those which we use in our own schools, such as Aberdeen; and 
other manuals for a new piece of equipment, or a new item of 
ammunition. 

Senator CuAvez. The reason I asked was that some members of the 
committee had been rather inquisitive in regard to printing plants in 
other agencies of the Government. 

General Forp. Our printing is done primarily for us by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 
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Senator O’Manoney. It will be noted that the General speaks of 
the operation of the plant. My understanding is that the plants them- 
selves are supplied by the Quartermaster Corps. There is no money in 
this budget, is there, for the purchase of plants? 

General Forp. No, sir. 


MAINTENANCE OF ARMY AIRCRAFT 


Funds in the amount of $7,422,000 requested under this project 
are necessary to provide for the pay of personnel and procurement 
of spare parts and accessories for field maintenance of Army aircraft 
for which the Army is responsible. By joint Army-Air Force agree- 
ments, the Army is responsible for the maintenance of Army aircraft 
through field maintenance and the Air Force is responsible for depot 
maintenance of Army aircraft on a common service basis. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The funds included for ordnance training requirements, $9,886,000, 
are small when compared to the dollars, time and lives saved in 
provided trained ordnance technicians to service the equipment of 
combat troops and in providing skilled civilian technicians to expe- 
dite the production, maintenance, and issue of ordnance equipment. 

We are all well aware of the rapid technological advances that have 
been and are taking place in weapons of warfare. ‘These advances 
present a very difficult training problem. Our material requires 
bishly trained ordnance technicians to maintain it in operational 
readiness for the combat troops. 

Funds are included in this project for the operation of ordnance 
schools for military personnel, special training courses for civilian 
employees, Army-wide training aids, and for the continued operation 
of the Ordnance Board. 

The majority of the civilian training is conducted at Ordance in- 
stallations. However, in certain cases arrangements have been made 
with civilian educational institutions to conduct specific training on 
subjects or in skills where no facilities for such training are available 
in the Defense Establishment. 

Funds for the development and procurement of mechanical train- 
ing aids and instructional items necessary in the training of troops 
in the use and maintenance of weapons, tanks, and guided missiles 
are included in this project. Also included are funds for the con- 
tinued operation of the Ordnance Board, which devotes its efforts 
toward more effective organization of Ordnance units; improved tech- 
niques, service, tools, equipment and service vehicles; reduced weight 
and bulk in organizational loads; and more effective and economical 
stock control and supply methods and procedures. 


CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION 


During the past several fiscal years, the necessity for cataloging and 
standardization has been emphasized by the Department of Defense. 
These estimates include the sum of $566,000 to continue this program 
in the fiscal year 1952. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Under project 610, “Research and development,” we are requesting 
some $242,263,000, representing an increase of approximately $71,- 
000,000 over the 1951 program. The funds requested are necessary 
to continue our aggressive research and development program at the 
accelerated pace “started in fiscal year 1951. The “Research and 
development” estimates for the Army have been presented for consid- 
eration by the General Staff. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, there is nothing in this item 
you have mentioned which is in addition to what General Maris and 
his staff have presented to the committee ? 

General Forp. There is nothing, sir. This is the figure. 

Senator Fercuson. General, going back to the question of training 
people to take care of our ordnance, are we getting our implements 
of war in the position that we are not going to be ‘able to use other 
gountries’ troops in the use of these instruments with us? Do we have 
to spend so much time with our own men training? I am wondering 
about this army we are raising in Europe. The men have not had 
training as Americans have had on this electrical equipment, the radio 
equipment, radar equipment, and all that sort of thing. 

General Forp. The military personnel of our allied nations are 
being trained in our own ordnance schools, in both the United States 
and Europe. We operate an ordnance school in Europe to give very 
intensive training to our own Army personnel and at that school we 
also are training military personnel of our allied countries. 

Senator Frrevson. Is it a big job? 

General For. Very definitely. 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


This budget provides for 166,000 man-years, or 186,000 positions, 

as compared to 137,000 employees actually on the payrolls, as of April 

30, 1951, on a world-wide basis. This is an increase of some 49.000 
employees world-wide. 

The figure of 138,000 man-years which I stated previously included 
employees at Ordnance installations only. When this figure [138,- 
000 man-years] is added to the total of 28,000 man-years required for 
Army areas and oversea commands, the result is a total requirement 
of 166,000 man-years—186,000 positions. 

The increased workload is predominantly in the manufacturing 
and rebuild fields, requiring some 38,000 additional blue-collar work- 
ers in the skilled and unskilled trades, and 11,000 additional classified 
employees, consisting mainly of inspectors of ordnance matériel 
required by our ordnance districts. 

The so-called blue-collar workers are required to manufacture or 
rebuild ordnance as provided for in these estimates. Inspectors are 
required for assurance that Ordnance matériel and ammunition are 
manufactured according to exacting plans and specifications for ac- 
curacy, uniformity, and the interchangeability of components and 
parts. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you procure that class of inspectors and 
the blue-collar workers? 
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General Forp. They are all hired as civil-service employees; hire: 
under the regular civil-service procedure. 


PERFORMANCE OF ORDNANCE IN KOREA 


Because of the stocks reserved from World War II, we were able 
to supply our combat troops in the Far East at great distances in a 
remarkably short time after the outbreak of the Korean campaign. 

Essentially all of the arms and ammunition utilized in the Korean 
campaign today have been withdrawn from stocks in this country 
and Japan which were reserved and maintained from World War I[ 
yroduction. This ordnance has stood the test of battle, and our troops 
cond full confidence in its ability to perform its mission. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that the almost unbelievably high cas- 
ualties suffered by our enemies in Korea is a reasonable measure of 
difference between overwhelming hordes of men inadequately armed 
and our own numerically inferior Army with the advantage of su- 
perior firepower. 

The Congress, following the close of World War IT, permitted us 
to establish and maintain, through preservation and renovation, a 
reserve stock or arms and ammunition, with which we were able to 
face the enemy in Korea with superior firepower. 

These stocks, costing billions of dollars during World War II, 
would cost much more today. We have spent millions to save billions, 
and have used pounds of material to save tons of critical materials of 
our material resources. The wisdom of the decision to preserve, reno- 
vate, rebuild, and maintain these war supplies has given our troops 
the essential firepower which they should always have on the field of 
bat: le. 


CONCLUSION 


I want to assure this committee that all of us in Army Ordnance 
realize we have a tremendous job to do. We are extremely conscious 
of our responsibility to perform assigned programs economically and 
efficiently. 

This budget estimate is large, but there is no other way to meet 
our current matériel objectives and provide a mobilization base which 
we can use as a springboard for expansion of production if the need 
arises. 

In the preparation of these estimates, every effort has been made to 
provide the greatest benefit for national security under the objectives 
which have been outlined to you by the witnesses who have preceded 
me. 

Thank you. 

Senator O’Manonery. It may not be too much to say, at least from 
the evidence that I have gathered in statements that have been made 
to me, that the reason the Chinese Reds and the North Koreans are 
ready to resume and continue the cease-fire talks is because we have 
had this superior firepower which you have described, General Ford, 
and because the Russians have not been able to supply the Chinese 
with usable equipment capable of meeting what we have sent our 
troops. 

My hope is that that is the fact. That is the indication. 
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May I say, General, we are very grateful to you for your presenta- 
tion. I take it that you will be with us this afternoon when the detail 
goes forward ? 
~ General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Is that the total of the entire Army Ordnance 
budget on the chart up there? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

May I say, Senator, this firepower, coupled with very well trained 
military personnel and, I think, superbly led military personnel in 
Korea, has accounted for our success, in my opinion. 

You mentioned the matériel that the Russians could supply. I be- 
lieve the Russians probably could have supplied more modern 
equipment. 

Senator O’Manoney. Could I say “could and were willing to 
supply.” 

Senator Frrauson. There is something in this morning’s paper 
along that same line indicating that Russia has agreed to furnish 
China with equipment. 

Senator O’Manonry. At this time the committee will stand in recess 
until 2: 30 this afternoon. 


Arrer Recess 
MAINTENANCE AND PROTECTION OF RESERVE PLANTS 


Senator O’Manoney. I believe we have project 110 next. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Who will speak on that? 

General Forp. General Cummings. 

General Cummings. Project No. 110, for the fiscal year 1952, calls 
for a total of $44,332,000 and is composed of four parts. The first cate- 
gory applies to reserve plants, totaling $13,936,000. That is for the 
maintenance and guard protection of certain reserve plants. It also 
includes the inspection of a selected number of reserve plants which 
may be needed in the near future, as well as surveys of other national 
security plants. That item shows a decrease over the preceding fiscal 
year. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many reserve plants do you now have? 

General Cummines. This covers 10 stand-by plants and inactive 
portions of 33 additional plants. 

Senator O’Manoney. How many have been reactivated ? 

General Forp. Thirty-three have been reactivated in whole or in 
part, sir. 

Senator O’Muoney. And there are other plants still in the industrial 
reserve; are there not ? 

General Cummings. Yes, sir; there are others. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is it planned to reactivate them ? 

General Cummings. Not at the present time. 

Senator O’MaAnoney. So that the funds in this bill pertain to the 
33 plants? 

General Cummines. The funds cover the maintenance of inactive 
portions of 33 plants and 10 plants in complete stand-by status; and 
also provide for the necessary engineering surveys on another 14 plants 
for possible future use. 
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MAINTENANCE AND PROTECTION OF MACHINE TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


The next portion of project P110, category 2, covers the maintenance 
and surveillance of machine tools, gage equipment, and similar ma- 
tériel. That shows a decrease, the amount for the present fiscal year 
being $3 million as compared with $5,400,000 for the preceding fiscal 
year. The principal reason for that decrease is the decrease in funds 
needed to maintain our machine-tool reserve since we have committed 
the bulk of that reserve in our current production program. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are you not going to draw that out pretty 
rapidly now? 

General Cummrines. Yes, sir. We are drawing it out rapidly. 

But the funds here are needed to maintain those tools for which 
we have no current need or foreseeable requirement. It is a rela- 
tively small percentage of prior fiscal-year expenditures in that 
respect. 

Senator O’Manonry. You speak of no foreseeable requirement. 

General Cummines. We have certain tools which we used in the 
manufacture of bombs, as an example. As our present bomb require- 
ments are relatively small, that type of equipment cannot be used in 
our current programs. 

Senator O’Manonry. But they are good tools and they may pos- 
sibly be used later ? 

General Cummrnes. They will be used at the time that particular 
product is required, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right, proceed. 


INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


General Cummrnes. The next category covers industrial-prepared- 
ness measures, and the amount there totals $25,535,000 as compared 
with $85 million plus in the preceding fiscal year. The reduction in 
that particular category is obviously due to the fact that we are now 
in production on many of the items. 

Senator O’Manonry. All right, sir. 

We come now to the subject of planning within the Department 
of Defense. 


PROCUREMENT PLANNING FUNDS 


General Cummines. For planning within the Department of De- 
fense, there is an increase from $1,585,000 in the fiscal year 1951 to 
$1,861,000 this year. Although we are in production on many items, 
we are accelerating our planning for the procurement of additional 
items which would be required in the case of an all-out effort. These 
funds are expended in our arsenals and in our ordnance procurement 
districts. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, these categories that you have been 
discussing, including category 4, do not seem to account for the 
difference between the estimate for the fiscal year 1952 and the appro- 
priation for fiscal 1951. The latter is $107,598,779. 

General Cummines. As I stated, sir, the amount in category 3 this 
year is $25,535,000 versus $85 million in the fiscal year 1951, or ap- 
proximately $60,000,000 in that one category. There is also a slight 
reduction in category I reserve plants. 
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Senator O’Manonery. Now, has that $85 million been committed ? 

General Cummines. It has all been committed: yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. There is no unexpended balance? 

General Cummrines. There is an unexpended balance. There is no 
uncommitted balance. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well, sir. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


I suppose you are aware, General Ford, that the House committee 
made some reduction in personnel. I have not had a chance to examine 
the report as yet, and I do not know whether the reduction in Ordnance 
which totaled $308,511,000 has anything to do with personnel or not. 

General Forp. We feel, sir, that the reduction of $308 million would 
be primarily applicable to items which we have planned for pro- 
curement commercially; in other words, by contract; and the figure 
of 13,000 man-hours is not in line. We will have to study that, sir; 
and with your permission, we will have to come up with a reclama on 
the man-years particularly. 

Senator “=, pemlemes Well, we have requested the Comptroller to 
review this report. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. And to let us know before we finish the 
hearings. I was not quite sure whether you had discovered what had 
been done. 

General Forp. I just saw that a few minutes before you came in, sir. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Senator O’Manoney. All right. This item on page 10 deals with 
“Personal services.” The total here is $18,557,140 for personal serv- 
ices, as compared with $18,051,291 in fiscal year 1951. That, as I 
understand it, means an average number of 350 employees under this 
project; am I right in that? 


TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Storey. No, sir. Senator, if you will notice, we have there 5,500 
positions, sir, and 5,290 man-years, as shown at the very top column 
on page 10, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. I was looking at page 11 and 12. 

Mr. Storey. These are the personnel who would be employed on 
what we call project orders or approved projects, and it gives a 
comparison of the seamen budgeted for 1952 who will actu: ially be 
used during this fiscal yea 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, look at pages 11 and 12, or 1211 and 
1212. 

Mr. Storry. That is a true statement, sir, there. The 350 average 
number of all employees is correct. 

; we O’Manoney. And the number of permanent positions is 
99 

Mr. Srorry. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. There is a substantial reduction below 1951? 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir; that is true. 
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Senator O’MAnoney. Now, will you explain the figure on page 
1210. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE PERSON NEL 


Mr. Srorry. That reflects the total number of “01” employees re- 
quired to perfrom the current expense operation of industrial mobili. 
zation activities. 

Senator O’Manoney. Where do the others go? 

Mr. Srorey. The others are project-order people who are employed 
on projects of a continuing nature. For instance, the manuf: beture 
of an item such as machine tools and production equipment, which 
might require more than a year to perform. 

So we are budgeting within this fiscal year for work which will be 

‘arried into the fiscal year 1953, and during 1953 we will budget for 
work which will be carried on into the fiscal year 1954. Now, page 
1211 and page 1212 are supposed to reflect the combination of people 
from three fiscal years who will be employed during the fiscal year 
1952. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, I confess it is not clear to me. 

General Forp. Senator, maybe I could help. On page 1210 we 
have, for instance, the guards who are guarding these reserve ots 
the parts of the plants not in use, caretakers, and maintenance people 
who are doing the everyday type of work. 

Now, then, if we have to build a piece of equipment or a part of a 
machine under the machinery program, we might do that at an 
arsenal: and we would do that on what is essentially a contract basis 
where the money is good for 3 years. 

So the bulk of the people under this project are just 1-year people, 
so to speak. That is the reason why the figure on page 1210 is large 
and why the figure on page 1212 is just a small number. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES PERSONNEL 


Senator O’Manoney. Page 1210 shows that you propose to employ 
4,164 persons in the fiscal year 1952 for the technical services. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And 1,126 persons in the Army are Now, 
pages 1211 and 1212 show that the number of permanent alitions for 
fiscal 1952 is only 359 and that the average number of all employees 
will be 350. Now, obviously, in reaching that figure, you are not 

taking into consideration the ‘thousands who are listed on page 1210. 

(general Forp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is it because these are only temporary em- 
ployees on pages 1211 and 1212? 

General Forp. No, sir; but they are budgeted for on a yearly basis. 
For instance, the people who are doing the industrial-mobilization 
planning, the engineers and other personnel, are budgeted for on a 
year-to-year basis, and that is the bulk of the personnel required in 
this project. 

Now, under project orders, as we see on page 1211, the title up near 
the top of the page says “Status of estimated funds available for 
project orders,” in other words, orders that we place at our arsenals, 
which are similar to contracts. There is a small number of personnel 
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in this particular project, and they may be personnel of last year’s 
funding or of the year before, because the appropriations are avail- 
able for expenditure for 3 years, with the order being placed during 
the current fiscal year. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Senator O’Manoney. These people are going to be paid out of the 
$18,557,140, as it appears on page 1210; will they not? 

Mr. Srorey. No, sir; they will not. They will be paid out of “08” 
and “09” which are for supplies and materials and equipment. 

This is much the same as Navy has had for years and which we 
have had since 1920 and which the Navy calls the project-order people 
but which we called the approved-project personnel. 

Senator O’Manonry. What I am trying to determine—and this 
question has to be answered because we are Leling with the personnel 
reduction made by the House—is how many persons you are asking 
appropriations for under project 110, “Maintenance of mobilization 
facilities and industrial mobilization planning,” which is described 
on pages 1210, 1211, and 1212. 

Mr. Storey. The answer to that, Senator, is 5,640 man-years. As 
shown on page 1210 we will require 5,290 “01” (current expense) man- 
years and 350 approved projects or project order man-years which are 
referred to on pages 1211 and 1212. 

Senator O’Manoney. They will be employed under “08” and “09” ? 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir; they will be. 

Senator O’Manoney. Who is going to handle “07”? 

Mr. Srorey. “O07” is other contractual services, and that would be 
predominantly contract —— sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. But somebody has to handle those contracts ? 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir. There would be very few of our people in- 
volved in that; that is, very few comparatively speaking. 

Senator O’Manonry. In which category would they be, the 350 or 
the 4,164? 

Mr. Srorry. They would be in the 4,164, sir, the “01.” 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. Perhaps I ought not to leave that 
subject, but I will ask you whether you can cut some personnel there. 

Mr. Storey. Not without cutting the activities, sir; but the experts 
here can tell you about that, sir. 

General Cummings. I do not feel that any cut in project 110, per- 
sonnelwise, can be accomplished if we are going ahead with the neces- 
sary industrial-mobilization planning and program at this time. 

Senator O’Manonry. Does that mean that, in your judgment, this 
thing has been so tightly estimated that you cannot cut anything 
down ? 

General Forp. That is correct, sir, because this is a job that we can- 
not contract to industry. We have to do it ourselves. It is a plan- 
ning job as well as a security job. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. We will go on now to project 111. 


CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION PROJECT 


General Cummines. Project 111 is the cataloging and standardiza- 
tion project and is in two parts. The first is the cataloging of maté- 
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riel, for which there is a total of $391,000. That is for the continua- 
tion of the conversion of Ordnance Corps and Federal standard-stock 
nomenclature and identification numbers to the Munitions Board sys- 
tem. That program has been under way now for two fiscal years. 

We feel that the fiscal year 1952 funds should complete the initial 
work. We should cover the items we now have in the system. Our 
target is to complete that by next June. At present we are about 70 
percent along the way. ‘There will be a normal maintenance and other 
requirements for the project in succeeding years. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is a reduction of about $402,000 below 
1951 ¢ 

General Cummrnes. As General Ford mentioned in his opening 
statement, that project was cut by $500,000, leaving $486,000 net for 
fiscal 1951. 

Senator O’Manonry. Who made that cut? 

General Cummings. That was made by the Office, Chief of Ordnance, 
sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Project 120. 


PROCUREMENT OF AMMUNITION 


General Coummines. Project 120 for the procurement of ammuni- 
tion calls for $1,325,000,000 for the fiscal year 1952 as compared with 
$2,279,000,000 plus i in 1951, 

It will be noted from the itemized list which is classified as con- 
fidential that project 120 covers small-arms ammunition, artillery am- 
munition, and also our entire guided-missile program with its 
associated ground matériel. ‘The principal items in that can be seen 
from the tabulation, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is this below or above the recommendation 
of the Ordnance Bureau when it was first called into consultation 
on the formation of the budget ? 

General Forp. It is below our initial preparation. We have docu- 
ments here which will show our submission. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, I do not intend to go into detail, Gen- 
eral, with respect to that. Is it your statement that, in your opinion, 
this item could not be properly cut? 

General Forp. No, sir, it could not be cut. 

Senator O’Manonry. Considering the objectives which you have 
been asked to carry on ? 

General Forp. Very definitely. I am sure that it must be appreci- 
ated that ammunition is certainly one of our really important items 
of supply. 

Sentaor O’Manoney. How about the cost of ammunition now as 
compared with previous costs / 

I notice the unit costs listed here. I am not going to question you 
about them, but I will merely ask you how those costs compare with 
the unit costs in World War II or pre-Korea, for similar items. 

General Cummines. In general, the cost is considerably higher than 
World War II costs, and certainly higher than pre-Korea costs. 

But there was very little procurement of ammunition pre-Korea. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the percentage of increase over 
World War IT? 


General Forp. General Davis will reply. 
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General Davis. I would say perhaps 10 percent over pre-Korea. 

General Forp. Over World War I1? 

General Davis. Our present contract prices for ammunition com- 
ponents are very much higher, but we have a very different basis now 
from World War II. We are working on a one-shift basis in most 
of these plants, whereas, in World War II, we were working around 
the clock. 

Senator O"Manonry. Yes, that is understood, General. I am speak- 
ing of the unit costs here. I know that we are not producing ammuni- 
tion at the rate it was produced during World War II, yet we have 
these unit costs, and they are considerably above the unit costs for 
comparable items in World War II. 

General Davis. That is right, sir. 

General Cummings. I would state, sir, that in general the prices 
today would be approximately twice those of World War II for com- 
parable equipment. 

Senator O’Manonry. I am not surprised at that. I cannot con- 
ceive that it would be less than that. But you do have reason to be- 
lieve that if you got into around the clock production again, the prices 
might be reduced 4 : 

General Cumminas. Yes, sir. 

General Davis. We also have improved methods of making some 
of these items which will eventually be felt, without doubt, when 
we get into real production. We are not in that now. 

Senator O’Manoney. General, in your presentation before the 
House, at page 530 of the House hearings, part II, I find your state- 
ment that: “Ordnance has experienced a general price increase of 


some 24 percent since June 1950.” You were dealing at that particu- 
lar point with tactical vehicles. 
Then you went on to say: 


With respect to ordnance and accessories, there has been a general increase 
in labor rates of 9 percent since May 15. With respect to finished steel and 
steel products, generally there has been an increase of 9 percent since 1950. 

That statement does not deal with ammunition. 

General Forp. No, sir; that was a broad, general statement and 
quite similar to the statement I read this morning, sir, 

Senator O’Manonery. Do you care to say anything about the figures 
on page 18¢ We are there dealing with employees again. 

Mr. Srorry. Again, this, sir, is the breakdown of the project order 
people which shows that we will utilize 15,000 people in the produc- 
tion of the ammunition during the fiscal year 1952. 

Senator O’Manonry. As compared with 6,000 in 1951 and 2,077 in 
1950 ¢ 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Are those all of the people who will be em- 
ployed on this project ? 

Mr. Srorey. Yes, sir: they are. This covers all the personnel re- 
quired for the manufacture of the ammunition during the fiscal year 
1952. 7 


Senator O°’Manonry. Next we have procurement of artillery. 
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PROCUREMENT OF ARTILLERY 


General Cummings. Project 131, Procurement of Artillery, calls 
for $255 million in the fiscal year 1952 as compared with $398 million 
in 1951. 

As General Ford has mentioned, the reduction in 1952 program 
versus the 1951 program is due principally to reduced quantities in 
two particular items of equipment shown on the confidential annex. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Let me call your attention to item C on page 
1219. Will you amplify thata little? It reads: 

The quantity of Sky-Sweepers included in this estimate is the minimum 
quantity required to maintain the production base at a reduced rate and pec 
mits continuity of operation until production from funds provided in the next 
subsequent year’s estimate begins to be reflected as this is a very long-lead-time 
item. 

General Cummines. The statement implies that the quantity of Sky- 
Sweepers being produced by Sperry and a new facility, will be pro- 
duced at a minimum economical rate in those facilities. 

The funds provided in this estimate are sufficient to maintain that 
production until fiscal year 1953 funds are available. The Sky- 
Sweeper is one of the longest lead-time items in the ordnance system. 

Senator O’fllanonry. It would seem to me, therefore, that it might 
be one of the items on which every effort might be made to expedite 
production. 

General Forp. We are doing that, sir. 

General Cummings. We are within the stated requirements, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, the emphasis seems to be on minimum 
quantities. This states: “The minimum quantity required to main- 
tain the production base at a reduced rate.” 

General Rerper. That is right, sir. There is a little difference in 
some items, however. Anti-aircraft items are essentially a D-day re- 
quirement. It is on D-day that we have the greatest fear of enemy 
aircraft. After that, we think our Air Force will knock them out of 
the air. Therefore, we want to get, as far as possible, all of the anti- 
aircraft equipment we can deliver by D-day. That differs from 
many other items where the great consumption takes place during the 
first year. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is such equipment, is it not? 

General Reever. It is. 

Senator O’Maunonry. Then why is the emphasis on reduction and 
minimum ¢ 

General Reeper. You are talking about Sky-Sweepers? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

General Reever. ‘That is right, sir. We are buying all we can get. 
The wording is not good. We are buying all we can get. 

Senator O’Manonery. You see the phrase “a production base at a re 
duced rate,” which would seem to indicate that somebody made a de- 
cision to reduce the rate of production. 

General Cummines. Mr. Senator, I believe I might state that we 
could meet our program objective in a shorter time if we increased 
the production rate. Doing that, however, would create a hiatus in 
the production prior to the receipt of our next fiscal year’s funds. 

Senator O’Maunoney. In other words, this is the way to get some 
delivered at the earliest possible moment / 

General CuMMINGs. Yes, sir, and also maintain a facility in being. 
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Senator O’Mauoney. All right; that is clear. 

I assume I will get the same answer with respect to personnel here, 
would I not? 

Mr. Srorey. Senator, apparently I am not making myself clear on 
this to you as I would like to do. 

On page 1220, column 2, if you will go down to the very bottom 
of the page, under 195 52, we show there funds available from prior 
years for the pay. of 4,775 people. ceed if you will then take the 
amount available in the current year, which is 3,958, you will get a 
total of 8,733, which is available Saving fiscal year 1952. 

Now, if you will then take the figures shown in column 4, you will 
see that 4,367, will _ be used during this year but will be used in 
subsequent fiscal yea Then the 4,366, which is shown in column 5, is 
the number we w Tu use this year. What we do is to take the total that 
we carry from prior fiscal years and add that to what we will have 
available during this fiscal year. Then we deduct what we will use 
this fiscal year “and that gives us the carry-over to the subsequent 
year. 

Senator O"Manoney. The confusing thing about it, to me, is that 
you are dealing in number of permanent positions and the average 
number of employees under columns which are labeled to include 
funds. If column 4 means what it says, it would seem to me that 
there are 5,105 permanent positions which you do not plan to use in 
fiseal 1952, but do plan to use in subsequent years. 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir, you are right, Senator. The nomenclature 
there “number of permanent positions” is not right. It is not definitive 


of what we are really trying to say. So, re ally, “Number of required 
employees” would be a more descriptive title. Then, too, I think that 
would only relate to the last column or column 5. 


AMOUNT FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Senator O’Manonery. Well, look at column 2 under the heading 
“OL, Personal Services.” Now, we are dealing with dollars, are we 
not ¢ 

Mr. Svorry. Yes, sir. 

Senator OMauoney. $16,716,380 ¢ 

Mr. Srorey. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. And in column 5, the figure is $15,281,000? 

Mr. Srorey. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, do you mean by that that $15,281,000 
is the sum you intend to use out of this appropriation for employing 
the average number of employees listed above; namely, 4,366? 

Mr. Srorry. You would have to tie that one into the total, into 
the two figures there, sir, the $15,281,000 plus the $27,705,000, which 
gives you ‘the total of $42,986,000. Now, that ties into the figure of 
5,108 shown above. 

Senator O’Manonery. And the figure of $37,057,182 is money that 
you w intend to use in some subsequent. year ? 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir, it is. 

Seantor O’Manoney. But is it carried in this appropriation ? 


84975—51—__#2 
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Mr. Storey. Part would be carried, but just that part which will 
not be used this year. 

Senator O’Manonry. Why do you put it in this year if you are 
not going to use it this year? 


SCHEDULING OF PRODUCTION 


Mr. Srory. Because of other programing that we have and the 
scheduling of production, we have to do it in a given period. This 
puts it into a 3-year period where you are planning and doing 
some work on this year’s program. For instance, for 1952, a part of 
that will be performed in fiscal 1953, and it will be completed in the 
fiscal year 1954. You are arranging all that as you get into the 
other fiscal years. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, why do you need to put the money in 
for people who are not to be hired until the subsequent year? 

Mr. Srorey. It is a matter of programing the components, the 
items, and making sure that you have the people there to assemble 
them at the appropriate time. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, you are not making sure of the people 
there, if I understand you. You are only making sure of the dollars 
there. 

Mr. Srorry. That is true, and yet that is one way to make sure 
that you do have the people. for your program. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is also one way to make that appropriation 
larger than it need be. 

Mr. Storey. This is in accordance with our normal practice. This 
budget is not inflated in that manner. 

For instance, it has been very difficult for us to estimate the per- 
centage of completion of tanks at the end of a given fiscal year, so 
we budget for the tanks over a 3-year period. The same is true 
with respect to ammunition. You cannot estimate the percentage 
of completion on a given order at the end of a fiscal year, so we 
budget for the appropriate amount to carry it into the next ag 
year. We have the difficulty of having people available on July 
0 that they will have something to do until we can get the Direct 
ation straightened out, so we can have continuity of employment 
and pr oduction. 

Now, the very purpose of the approved-projects statute of June 

1920, was to enable us to compete with industry by making it 
ale for us to schedule production to assure that there would be 
\ sonenne run and that we would not have to budget on the fiscal 

‘ basis, which made it very difficult. We could never set up a 
line, we could never be assured of what these people were going to 
do from year to year, on any other basis than the one employed in 
these estimates. 

Senator O’Manonery. Are you talking about the blue-collar workers 
here? | 

Mr. Srorry. Yes, sir; these are all blue-collar workers, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Ana you are talking about the personnel to 
be used in the Ordnance arsenals ? 

Mr. Srorry. Yes, sir. 

General Forp. Senator, it is very much the same as the way in 
which we place an order with industry. When we place an order 
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with industry, the money is good for 3 years. We place contracts 
with our arsenals to do exactly the same kind of a job in the same 
fashion. The budget for 1 year places the order or the contract with 
our own arsenals just the same as we might do with industry. That 
accounts for the type of figuring that you see here. 

Senator O’Manoney. But it still seems that you are putting money 
into this budget which will not be used this fiscal year but will be 
used in the fiscal year 1953 to hire people. 

Mr. Srorey. That is true, but we overcome the initial impact be- 
cause, as you will notice, we are now spending money during fiscal 
year 1952 that was budgeted for in 1950 and 1951. So once you 
overcome the initial impact of getting the dollars, the rest does level 
off. 

Senator O’Mauonery. Are you leveling off yet 

Mr, Storey. We have leveled off now, because the Congress did 
give us an appropriation for the first year which was re: lly” the year 
when, you might say, they gave us too much, if you follow the 
theory, so that it might be possible and feasible for us to make a 
hreak at June 30 of the percentage of completion of these jobs. 

Senator O’Manonery. Well, I think you are going to have to explain 
this thing for what appears to be a pretty dull mind today when you 
break down the explanation of the House cut. 

General Reever. May I try to offer something on that? 

Senator O’Manonery. Yes, General Reeder. 

General Reever. The project personnel is included in the end item 
which may be bought either from a commercial source or may be 
manufactured in an arsenal. Because of that possibility, they treat 
the production worker—— 

Senator O’Manoney. As an item of cost in the tank, for example, 
that is being produced ? 

General Reeper. That is right, sir. Now, some of those tanks are 
manufactured at the Detroit Arsenal, in which case they are shown 
here in this project personnel. Those that are manufactured by 
Chrysler are not shown. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, that explains it. What you are saying 
is that the tanks which are to be purchased will require the employ- 
ment during the period of 2 or 3 years of so many people, and because 
you are buy ing tanks and the labor of these people is part of the cost, 
you are just showing us the number of people who will go into the 
production ? 

General Reeper. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Thank you, General Reeder. You have put 
me off the hump. 

Coming now to page 1223, that is a classified detail of tanks and 
combat vehicles. We discussed that this morning, and since this 
information is all secret, I have no further questions except questions 
on unit costs. 

Senator Frreuson. That is just what I was going to ask about; 
whether prices were going up and, if so, how muc hs that i is, what per- 
centage per month. Have e you any idea about that? 

General Cummines. I do not think we can state percentages by 
months at this time, sir. As General Ford mentioned earlier, we 
have very little of this combat vehicle equipment in actual produc- 
tion to date and very little actual firm cost data. 
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Senator O’Manoney. We discussed these units costs this morniny. 
Do you want to say anything about project 134? 


PROCUREMENT OF NONCOMBAT VEHICLES 


General Cummines. Project 134, covering the procurement of 
vehicles other than combat types, calls for a total of $1,268 million as 
against $516 million in 1951. The bulk of those funds are involved 
in the procurement of trucks, the four types of trucks comprising the 
tactical fleet. That is shown in the confidential annex page 25-C. 

Senator O’Manoney. How about the unit cost in this category / 

General Cummrines. They have increased roughly 24 percent since 
pre-Korea. 

Senator O’Manonrr. Do these vehicles vary very much from civil- 
ian-type vehicles ? 

General Cummines. They are composed primarily of modified con- 
mercial components with the exception of certain special parts of our 
electrical system. But the basic engine, wheels, transmission, and 
axles, are essentially commercial items. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then these ought to be obtainable at current 
prices, should they not, since most of the component parts are used 
in civilian trucks? 

General Cummrnes. It has been necessary to tool up and expand the 
major components, such as axles, engines, and transmission, and so on, 
in order to get our requirements over and above those of the normal 
civilian economy. 

Senator O’Manonry. Those parts are the heavier parts; is that 
the idea? 

General Cummines. They are used but to a much more limited ex- 
tent in the commercial field. The axles are modified commercial axles, 
although our requirements for some of the heavier-duty axles are much 
greater than the requirements of the normal commercial economy. 

Senator Cuavez. But you are getting larger quantities. That is 
what you have in mind, and you have to tool up in order to get that 
quantity ? 

General Cummrines. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. My point is that there should not be as great 
a divergence against the Government in the cases of some of these 
combat vehicles where the price has increased tremendously. 

Now, why should the price be very much higher than the current 
prices for these items? 

General Cummrines. I do not believe I follow the Senator, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. I do not wonder. 

Senator Frercuson. It seems to be a clear analysis. I wonder why 
you do not understand. 

Genral Reever. All the Senator wanted to know is, if commercial! 
cars have only gone up 10 percent, why on earth Army trucks have 
gone up 24 percent. 

General Cummines. We have various engineering changes and mod- 
ernization of equipment, even during the past year, as well as a re- 
vision of our parts list. I do not believe the 24 percent could be 
attributed to actual increase in labor and material. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then you are changing the basis. 
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My original question brought out the answer from you that for the 
most part these items were very comparable to items available in com- 
mercial trade. 

General Forp. I think that requires some explanation, Senator. 
When you consider components, the answer is that they are com- 
parable to what is being produced by industry for commercial use. 
But when you consider the truck as a whole, it is very definitely a non- 
commercial vehicle. In other words, it is a military tactical vehicle 
which is required to negotiate cross-country conditions well forward 
on the battlefield, meaning that we have a much heavier frame, we 
have heavier axles, in a truck of the same capacity which would be 
used commercially. 

Senator Ferauson. If we went to war in Europe tomorrow, is that 
the kind of a truck that you would take to Europe ? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And you would use it up at the front? 

General Forp. Right on the battlefield, just the same as we did in 
World War II. They are purely military tactical vehicles as such, 
with as many commercial components as we can possibly put in them 
and still have a satisfatcory military vehicle. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you turn to page 12 of this document, 
please. The last item on that page is a 214-ton truck, all body types. 
Now, you are ordering a considerable number of those, although less 
than the total objective. The unit cost is $8,797. Now, why can you 
not use a commercial type 214-ton truck, and how different is this truck 
from such a 214-ton truck? 

General Forp. The 214-ton commercial truck, Senator, is built es- 
sentially to use the highways in the United States. Our 21%-ton 
truck 

Senator O’Manoney. Oh, no, wait a minute. Iam talking about the 
sort of truck they use in New Mexico to get around the ranches in 
which they do successfully. Maybe they use them in Wyoming; I da 
not know. 

General Forp. It still does not have to undergo the conditions of 
use that it will on the battlefield. 

Senator Cuavez. On the ranch they are not shooting at you. In 
order to carry ammunition in trucks, you cannot have the same size 
on the truck that you would have on the truck in carrying chickens in 
Delaware or sheep in New Mexico. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I am not so sure of that. 


UNIT COSTS OF TRUCKS 


General Forp. There is another element, and that is that the truck, 
while rated as a 214-ton truck, has a 214-ton capacity for cross coun- 
try, through the battlefield, and it is comparable to a commercial 5-ton 
truck, 

Senator Frereuson. General we find the same thing in the air. 
When they wanted garbage trucks they wanted to spend $12,000 for 
garbage trucks, whereas the city of Washington only pays $6,000 for 
them. Those are round figures. I do not understand why, at a camp, 
you cannot use the same garbage trucks as they use in Washington. 

General Forp. We do, sir. That is why we buy commercial trucks. 

Senator Frreuson. They did not in that case. 
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Senator O’Manoney. The unit costs were different. I think we 
finally got that straightened out. The garbage truck used on an 
airfield would not be “subject to much more difficult service than a 
garbage truck used around Washington, for example. 

My questions are directed primarily toward asking you whether 
there is any possibility that the specifications which you draw for these 
vehicles are not more expensive than they need be to do the job that 
you are to do. 

General Forp. We think not, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Many of these vehicles will never leave the 
United States, and there is no intention of having them leave the 
United States. 

General Forp. If our troops go to war and leave the United States, 
these trucks will go. 

Senator Fercuson. Will there not be a lot of them left here? The 
training camps will need trucks. 

General Forp. They may ; and they should train with the same equip- 
ment that they are going into battle with and under somewhat the same 
conditions, because they must be in a position to operate those vehicles 
and to maintain them under battlefield conditions. So we want them 
to train with the same type of equipment which they will use in 
battle. 

Senator O’Manonry. Take this utility truck, which is only a quar- 
ter-ton truck. Now, the unit cost for that is $2,700. That seems a 
pretty reasonable price, all things considered. 

General Forp. The basic cost of the vehicle, however, is consid- 
erably less because in our figure there is the cost of transportation 
from the manufacturer’s plant to, say, some post in the United States. 
That may run into $100 or more. Then, in addition to that, we have 
an inspection cost. These vehicles must be inspected at the manu- 
facturer’s plant. 

In addition to that, when we buy these vehicles, we buy a list of 
spare parts peculiar to those vehic ‘les to establish a stockage of parts 
coming out of the manufacturer’s plant at the same time that we get 
the vehicles. 

Senator Frrauson. How many parts do you have for a vehicle? 
I note that you have none of these on hand. Does that mean that 
it is a new truck, this utility truck? 

General Forp. It is a postwar truck; yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And none of them are on hand? 

General Forp. When this was prepared there were none on hand, 
but in the last 4 or 5 months we have been getting production from 
Willys in Toledo. That is the Jeep. 

Senator Cuavez. And the price is $2,700? 

General Forp. Yes, $2,700, taking into account all of the various 
elements I have mentioned. 

Senator Cuavez. Why do those elements have to be charged against 
the truck? Why should inspection be charged against the cost of the 
truck? You make that yourself. 

yeneral Forp. Well, it seems to us to be proper to budget it that 
way. It is an element of cost in getting that truck and putting it 
into the hand of our troops. 
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Senator O’Manonry. How did you draw the specifications for 
these items? In other words, what directive was given to the officers 
who undertook to say what would be required ? 

General Forp. The requirements for ordnance equipment always 
develop in our Army Field Forces. They tell us what it is they want, 
what requirements have to be met in ordnance equipment. 

Senator Cuavez. And then you design it accordingly? 

General Forp. We do not design them. They set-up the require- 
ments, for example, of so much speed, so much carrying capacity in 
terms of cargo, and so much carrying capacity in terms ‘of personnel, 
whether it should drive on all axles, and other basic requirements. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; I know that, but do you not design the dif- 
ferent parts of the truck ? 

General Forp. Then our engineers take it and work with the Field 
Forces in developing these military requirements into what are called 
engineering-t ype requirements. 

Then working with industry—and in this case that would be 
Willys—we work with them to see what represents a good practical 
solution of meeting the military requirements. 


FIELD COMMAND TRUCK REQUIREMENTS 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, pursuing your first answer to me, what 
field command gave the requirements for these trucks? 

General Forp. Well, they came to us from Army Field Force Head- 
quarters, through the General Staff down to Army Ordnance. Then 
the Army Field Forces have their Board at Fort Knox where they 


test all of the various types of vehicles; that is, trucks, tanks, and all 
kinds of combat vehicles. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does their decision then become the standard ? 

General Forp. I did not hear your question, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does their decision then become the standard ? 
Do they fix the standard ? 

General Forp. They fix the military requirements, the kind of equip- 
ment, and what they want the equipment to do. The final decision, 
of course, is the decision of the Chief of Staff. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes, but that decision is made by the Chief of 
Staff on the basis of this information and the requirements coming 
up from Fort Knox, which results in fixing the standard specifications 
which cannot be varied except through the same process ? 

General Forp. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. And no field commander could send in to you 
a requirement for any different tvpe of a vehicle? 

General Forp. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. He would have to take what he got ; would he 
not ? 

General Forp. Yes, sir, unless all the procedure is gone through and 
acted upon to constitute a different vehicle. 

Senator O’Manonry. So, the field commander in Korea would be 
given, then, exactly the same equipment given to the commander at 
Fort Benning, for example? 

General Forp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Even though the conditions over there are 
vastly different and more difficult than at Fort Benning? 
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General Forp. Except that at Fort Benning we issue two differe;, 
types of vehicles, one the commercial truck to take care of their 
housekeeping and administrative job around the post. Now, the 
military units at Fort Benning, the tactical units, particularly, may be 
equipped with the tactical equipment which they would be expected 
to go into war with. 

Senator Fercuson. How much in parts do you have under the head 
ing “CSP parts”? 

General Cummings. That is “Concurrent spare parts,” sir. 

Senator Fereuson. How much in spare parts do you have with each 
vehicle under “Concurrent spare parts”? 


PROCUREMENT OF SPARE PARTS 


Colonel Encier. Twenty-five percent with each of the transport 
vehicles, sir. 

General Forp. On the initial purchase. 

Senator Fercuson. If you order four trucks, for example, you order 
a separate truck or you order five? 

General Forp. We order a list of spare parts, a percentage of an 
engine with one truck, perhaps, or so many engines per 100 trucks. 

Senator Fereuson. You say that, of this 2,702, one-quarter is spare 
parts? 

General Forp. About one-fifth. 

Senator Ferauson. About one-fifth? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Would that be true on all of these types? 

General Forp. Of the major procurement, it is, sir. 

That is to give us, first, an initial stockage of spare parts to go along, 
first, with the users, and then, in our next echelon of maintenance, to 
give them a stockage of spare parts and to provide a stockage to back 
them up, and to provide a pipeline to back up the users of the vehicles. 

Now, then, after these trucks have been in service for a while, we 
get away from that scheme and we buy our spare parts on a consump 
tion-experience basis. 

Senator Fereuson. Are these all new trucks, out of the five types 
that you have ordered there, are any of them of a new type? Is that 
not one thing that increases the price—when you start to make new 
ones? — 

General Forp. Very definitely. We have this high starting-up 
cost then. 

Senator Frercvson. Does it happen that it is almost impossible for 
a regular truck company to bid on these because you keep changing 
them ¢ 

General Forp. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. And does it mean that the people who specialize 
in your trucks get the orders, such as the Willys people? 

yeneral Forp. Willys is tooled up and made many jeeps during 
the war. They have considerable know-how. 

Senator Frereuson. Are these all jeeps, the 14-ton, the %-ton, and 
the 214-ton trucks? 

General Forp. No, sir. Just the quarter ton is the jeep. The three- 
quarter ton is the Dodge. 
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General Reeper. Dodge makes the three-quarter-ton truck. The 
91/,-ton truck is made by General Motors, Reo, and Studebaker. 

General Cummunes. The 5-ton truck is made by International, 
Mack, and Diamond T. 

General Foro. A very important thing on these trucks, Senator, is 
that we have standardized on them as much as possible, because that 
materially cuts down the stockage of necessary spare parts to support 
them in the field. 

Senator O’Mauoney. General, the reason I have been asking these 
questions is because it is quite obvious that when you draft new speci- 
fications you set in motion the demand for new types of tools. It has 
been testified to us this morning—and we know it to be a fact—that 
there has been a substantial lag in the deliveries because of the failure 
to secure the tools necessary and the facilities necessary to produce 
these items. 

COSTS OF TOOLING FOR PRODUCTION 


Now, with respect to the last three items, there are notes on this 
page to which we have been referring, notes H, I, and J. On the next 
page it is indicated that the cost of tooling for each of these items is, 
respectively, $19 million, $5 million, and $22 million. There is $46 
million in tooling which might be avoided or seriously cut down if 
these trucks were more nearly like the trucks used in commercial 
activities. 

Now, the trucks which the motor-vehicle industry is turning out 
and which are being used by business, by agriculture, and by industry 
all through the United States are pretty substantial trucks. All you 
have to do is to meet one of them on the highway sometime and you 
know that they are pretty husky vehicles. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Asa matter of fact, they seem to block Consti- 
tution Avenue every morning while I am coming down to the Senate 
Office Building. 

Senator Cuavez. They are pounding our highways all over the 
country to pieces. 

Senator O’Manoney. And they are traveling at a rate of speed 
much faster than I would care to drive my own car. So, I have to 
keep out of their way. 

[Is is not a fact that by watching these specifications we might not 
only cut down the cost of tooling but we might speed up the production 
of the items? 

General Forp. Much of that cost is brought about because of the 
fact that we have to expand the facilities under this program to effect 
this procurement. But there are many differences between the mili- 
tary tactical truck and the commercial truck which we see on the 
highways in the United States. We drive, for instance, on all of the 
axles of our truck. Our jeep has two axles. Both axles are driven. 
Our 2%-ton truck has three axles and six wheels. We drive on all 
“ix wheels and all three axles. That is necessary to meet the condi- 
tions encountered where these trucks have to go in order to bring am- 
inunition up to the field artillery and to get supplies well forward on 
the battlefield where generally there are not good roads. This cost 
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also takes care of all of the jigs and fixtures and all of the consumable 
tools. 

Senator CuAvez. Have you an estimate, General, as to the amount 
necessary for extra tooling due to the demand for the requirements 
of the moment and your regular expense for retooling? Now, I can 
see where a company that is only turning out 2,000 trucks a day has 
only a certain amount of tools, and when you make a demand for 50,000 
ihey have to have more tooling in order to get that number of trucks 
out. 

General Forp. Very definitely. 

Senator Cuavez. That item was mentioned by Senator Ferguson 
when he referred to this new tooling. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. That refers to the necessary tooling to pro- 
vide for the expansion to obtain the additional quantity of trucks, 

Senator Cuavez. And not to make new types of trucks ¢ 

General Forp. It is the additional tooling for the new trucks. 

In other words, our figure includes a tooling cost. 


INCREASED CEILING PRICE FOR TOOL MAKERS 


Senator O’Manonry. General, the information I have from Mr. 
Wilson is that arrangements have been made with about 75 percent 
of the tool makers by which an increased ceiling price has been al- 
lowed them so that they may now be ready to go into action in making 
the tools that are required. The other 25 percent had not, when | 
last talked to him, come to any agreement. 

They seem to want no ceiling price at all. 

Now, all of that, you see, adds to the cost and delays the production. 

Now, of course, Iam not competent to talk with you about the char- 
acter of the equipment that you ought to have, and I would not pre- 
tend to do so. I have raised these questions only for the purpose of 
putting into your mind the question of whether or not we cannot speed 
up the program and secure equally good implements by placing less 
emphasis on the perfections which an operations officer thinks he 
ought to have. We found on this committee, for example, in other 
cases where facilities are being built that architects will put every- 
thing into a building. They are building for Uncle Sam and costs 
mean nothing. They say, “Let’s do this, and let’s do that.” Their 
idea seems to be: “Let's have all the gingerbread that the architect 
ean think up.” 

General Forp. That is one of the things we are doing right now, 
Senator. We are just getting some of these trucks into the hands of 
our troops, and we are gaining some experience with them ourselves. 
We are making 4adition: il engineering studies to see where we can 
possibly eliminate some feature or some item on a truck which may 
represent an ultimate requirement that has been met but which we 
believe we can ease up on and still have a vehicle which will do the 
job. 

Senator Frreuson. But that may cost you more money in making 
the change. 

General Forp. As a rule, if we can eliminate or cut down, we can 
save money. Certainly we can do that in the long run. 

Senator Cuavez. How can you cut down if the Board has already 
decided that that is what is wanted ? 
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General Forp. We have to work that out with the Board at Fort 
Knox and with the Army Field Forces. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, we recommend it to your attention, sir. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 


ARMY AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Senator O’Manoney. Now we come to the item of Army aircraft 
procurement, for which there is provided $44,239,000 as against $134,- 
055.793 for fiscal 1951. 

At an earlier date in the hearing, when I called the attention of the 
witnesses to a report published in an Associated Press story to the 
effect that the Army was building itself a Fifth Air Force, I think 
that was explained satisfactorily, and a further showing is going to 
be made to the committee. 

It would seem from this reduction, however, that this is going to 
cost much less in 1952 than in 1951. 

Did you have anything to do with the determination of what these 
aircraft should be? You are just building the aircraft, are you not? 

General Forp. Actually, we program and budget for the aircraft, 
and the Air Force does the procurement. It-is a matter of calcula- 
tion based upon the program and based upon the troop units, of what is 
needed to satisfy the requirements. Again, there is a board—this 
one happens to be at Fort Bragg—which is concerned with the par- 
ticular types that the Army requires of this class of equipment. 

Senator O’Manoney. The types set forth on page 15 of this other 
justification seem to be exactly the kind that were described to us 
at a previous hearing. They do not constitute combat vehicles but 
are principally communication vehicles and helicopters and the like. 

General Forp. Yes, sir: liaison aircraft. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you use the identical helicopter that the Air 
Force uses and which the Navy uses? 

General Rreper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferevson. They are identical ¢ 

Colonel Ruemme er. They are principally identical as to type with 
the aireraft of the Marines and the Air Force. As far as the Air 
Force is concerned, they do not use the helicopters as such, except for 
air-sea rescues and other miscellaneous missions. Those would num- 
ber a few in comparison. 

Senator Frreuson. Do they use the same helicopter é 

Colonel Rurm™Mete. I will say the same types; yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Is there any alteration ? 


. 


RADIO EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Rurmmtir. Yes, sir: there are minor ones, principally in 
radio equipment. For instance, the Marines and Air Force use a hoist, 
and we do not. The basic aircraft is the same. 

Senator Frrevson. Why do you have different radio equipment ¢ 

Colonel Ruemme e. The aircraft in the air is more or less useless 
unless you can talk to the people on the ground. 

Senator Frrauson. Does not the Air Force want to talk to people 
on the ground ? 
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Colonel RuremMe re. They do, but in addition, to our infantry : and 
artillery, there are so many different channels, that the air is cluitered 
up unless we use different radio nets. However, they are tied together 
on a few frequencies, very high frequency principally. 

Senator Frravson. Does it cost any extra money to have these 
radios installed ? 

Colonel RurmMe te. Very little. It is basically the same radio, and 
it is only necessary to change the crystals. 

Senator Fercuson. At times do you not want to communicate with 
the Air Force? 

Colonel RurmMete. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferevson. And the Navy? 

Colonel Ruemmete. If we communicate with the Navy, it is nor 
mally a matter of a predetermined channel. Then the crystal itself is 
changed, not the radio. It is a plug-in crystal. 

As far as the radio equipment itself is concerned, there is very 
little difference. 

Senator Fereuson. Is that the only difference ? 

Colonel Ruemmrrie. No. For example, the Air Force in sea rescue 
does use hoists for removing people from ships, the water, or life rafts. 

The Marines have the same device because they use them for guard 
duty around the carriers and so forth. 

We do not require that. 


HELICOPTER STANDARDIZATION 


Senator O’Manonry. Take the fourth item on page 15. It would 
appear that the lead time on this item is 18 months, and that is the 
most expensive item, per unit, that you have on the list. 

Senator Fereuson. Apparently that is a new one. They have none 
on hand. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, the reason I am calling attention to that 
is to ask whether or not that is not possibly an illustration of a highly 
improved helicopter which costs as much as it appears to cost because 
it is very different from previous models. 

Ts there any possibility that the work could be done with a more 
ordinary model ? 

Colonel Rurmmete. No, sir; there have been no previous models of 
this type. You see, the helicopter industry is only about 10 years old. 
Until about a year ago, they were manufacturing probably a few hun- 
dred a year. We have set a requirement many times over that. 

Senator O’Manonry. Then this is something utterly new? 

Colonel RuremMMEtF. Yes, sir. 

General Reeper. It is much bigger. 

Colonel RurmmMetr. The H-21 has the tandem rotor and is still in 
the development stage. 

Senator O’Manonry. I beg your pardon; I did not hear you. 

Colonel RurMME LE. I say ‘that the H-21 is of the type that T am 
sure you have seen the marines demonstrate in their assault landings. 
It is the twin rotor configuration. 

Colonel Maruews. This is the biggest helicopter to date. We have 
adopted the same type as the Navy. 

Senator O’Manoney. It ought to be the biggest at the price, sir. 
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Colonel Marnews. In size and price both, sir. The reason the 
price is not even larger is because of the fact that we have adopted the 
same type that the Navy developed for their use, so that development 
costs have already been absorbed. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then you are trying to standardize on this 
model ¢ 

Colonel Maruews. We have standardized with the Navy and Air 
Force. 

Senator O’Mantonry. This is to be used for what purpose ? 

Colonel Marnews. It is for important field operations. You can 
put twenty-odd men into it. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is this the helicopter that has been used to 
transport wounded personnel ? 

Colonel Marnews. It can be used in that way, but that is not its 
primary purpose. The smaller aircraft are much better for ambu- 
lance purposes. 

Senator Ferguson. What is its purpose ? 

Colonel Maruews. If you want to take a squad of men or a squad 
and a half of men, fully armed with ammunition, into a very inac- 
cessible position, this is the ship to do it at night. Also you can carry 
on rescue missions where you have to pick up men who are bottled 
up somewhere behind the lines. You can get in with this ship at 
night and pick them up. 

General Reever. We hope that this aircraft will provide a trans- 
portation function which we cannot fill now in the case of isolated 
units which must be on air supply and where it is not possible to 
build a landing field and land aircraft. There the helicopter can 
sit down. 

Senator O’Manonry. All right, sir. Thank you very much. 

What is the explanation for your reduced aircraft requirements 
for fiscal 1952? 

General Forp. Mr. Schulman will answer that. 


REDUCED AIRCRAFT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. ScuuLMan. From the requirements standpoint, the quantitative 
need has been provided for in prior estimates. These quantities here 
are essentially the numbers that are required to maintain the produc- 
tion rate necessary merely to carry through and preserve capacity 
that was created with the larger procurement in the former year. But 
from the quantitative standpoint within the objectives that govern this 
budget, our needs have largely been filled with these smaller quantities 
here, and then we will continue from that point on. 

Senator O’Manonry. This will maintain the facilities that have 
already been provided for; is that right ? 

Mr. Scuoutman. That is correct, sir. 

General Reever. There is one other reason why the amount is small. 
A half billion dollars for helicopters of a transport type has been 
eliminated from the budget pending evaluation of that type of heli- 
copter. 
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Senator O’Manonry. We had a long discussion this morning on the 
preservation of ordnance matériel. Is there anything in addition you 
want to say on that item ? ' 


REPLENISHMENT OF SPARE PARTS AND MATERIALS 


We come next to the replenishments of spare parts and materials, 
$536,704,680. This is a total of $931,990,000 as against $783,328.96 
in fiscal 1951. 

Would it be possible to take a cut here rather than in the places 
where the House committee made the cut ? 

General Forp. Senator, if I may, I would like to ask General Kirk, 
who has charge of all of our supply and maintenance and depot type 
operation, and who is most familiar with this subject, to speak to the 
question. 

Senator O’Manoney. General, we will be very glad to hear from 
you. 

MAINTENANCE AND STORAGE 


General Kirk. Senator, the first activity under project 410 is main- 
tenance in storage. In 1951 our program was $12,362,000, and in 1952 
it is $29,153,000. 

This request for maintenance in storage represents an increase of 
$16,791,640. The activity of maintenance in storage covers three 
functions in priority of accomplishment. The first is the maintenance 
of equipment in special reserves. This is the type of reserve that is 
kept ready to roll, and it must be preserved in that condition at a 
very high cost, but it is a very necessary cost. 

The next phase of this activity is the processing, including modifica- 
tion and minor repair of equipment required for issue to Army and 
Air Force users. 

We have to keep ready for issue equipment to anticipate the year’s 
requirements ahead. Such equipment has to be processed and ready 
for issue when needed. 

The last phase is the normal maintenance of depot stock other than 
the special reserves. That is a type of maintenance to prevent further 
deterioration, and it includes necessary inspection to make sure that 
the material is being kept in condition and that the necessary corrective 
measures to correct deterioration that has occurred are taken. 

Maintenance in storage is a common service activity for the Air 
Force. In other words, we maintain Air Force equities of matériel 
such as trucks and machine guns, which we have in storage for them. 
The amounts budgeted also provide for processing for issue to Air 
Force of this equipment. The estimated amount attributable to the 
Air Force is $3,790,000. 

We have the depots in existing operation, and it is a case of carrying 
on these functions in going concerns. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, the Air Force probably has its own 
storage, too, does it not? 

General Kirk. Not to handle this type of matériel, not in such 
quantities. 

Senator Frrauson. What is this matériel ? 

General Kirk. It includes various trucks, machine guns, and parts 
for the various arms used by the Air Force, as well as the sees of 
spare parts for automotive vehicles. 
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Senator Frrcuson. How much of this space is rented or leased ? 

General Kirk. We are not leasing space for the storage of general 
supplies at the present time. | 

Senator Fereuson. You have your own? 

yeneral Kirk. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF STORAGE DEPOTS 

In this connection, I might say that we have 33 depots that are de- 
voted to storage activities. 

The reason for the increased maintenance in storage program is 
the increased program of normal maintenance of depot stocks to re- 
tain serviceable matériel in ready-for-issue condition and to prevent 
further deterioration of unserviceable economically reparable matériel. 

Senator Ferguson. How much do you have in these warehouses that 
is obsolete and which is of no value? 

General Kirk. I would say that it has been reduced to practically 
nil, 

There are certain items that we are retaining in storage under the 
direction of general staff for possible issue to foreign aid. In certain 
countries items like tanks that are no longer used by our own forces 
are very suitable for some of their operations, and they are issued to 
them in order to fulfill their needs. 

Senator Ferevuson. Do you still have any saddles ? 

General Kirx. The last time I saw saddles in Ordnance storage was 
in 1916. We turned them over to the Quartermaster about that year. 

Senator Frravson. The Truman committee found some of those. 

General Kirk. I am not aware of saddles found in Ordnance 
storage. 

Senator Frrevson. We found in your stock some bolts and things 
from wagons of the Civil War. Did you finally get rid of those ? 

General Kirk. I think wagon items were Quartermaster issued. 
Did you find them in ordnance depots ? 

Senator Frrevson. We found them in Kentucky. Have you an 
Ordnance depot there ? 

General Kirk. We have Blue Grass. That isa World War IT depot. 

Senator Ferevson. Do you have any control over Quartermaster 
storage ? 

(reneral Kirk. No, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Does the Quartermaster store everything sepa- 
rately ? 

General Kirk. G-4 controls the different services of the Army. 
We have commodity specialties. The Ordnance generally deals in 
arms and combat equipment. The Quartermaster deals in food and 
clothing. 

Senator Frrevson. But do you have separate warehouses at all 
times ¢ 

General Kirk. No; in the general depot warehouses, such as at 
Columbus, Schenectady, and Atlanta, all technical services have sec- 
tions that they utilize. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you all of the tanks in storage? 

General Kirk. All of the tanks are under the supervision of Ord- 
hance for storage ; yes, sir. 
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Senator Fercvuson. What happened at the time it was claimed there 
were so many tanks lost? I think Ordnance said the claim was wrong 
and that it was only 8,900 that were lost. 


DISPOSITION AND LOSS OF WORLD WAR II TANKS 


General Kirk. I have a statement here, Senator, which summarizes 
the study, if you would like to have it. 

Senator Frreuson. On the tanks? 

General Kirk. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you file that with the committee? 

General Kirx. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. I would like to know about that. 

General Kirx. The statement will be inserted in the record and wil! 
show transfers affected. (See following page.) 

Senator Cuavez. Do you mean transfers to foreign governments / 

General Kirk. The transfers referred to are to several places. 

Mr. SuutMan. Some issued to civilian components, some to foreign 
governments under the varying programs, and so on. Some were 
issued to the Navy. 

General Kirk. The overseas losses during the period were 13,722. 

Senator Cuavez. What was the total of the losses in the war 
activities ? 

General Kirk. Do you have those losses separate, Mr. Shulman / 

Mr. Suuutman. I have no complete separation on the tabulation 
I have here of the battle losses as contrasted with the direct transfers 
to foreign governments from overseas areas. 

Senator Fercuson. Why do you not have that segregated? That is 
a very important thing. 

Mr. SHutman. We can get it for you, sir. I do not have it here on 
this tabulation. 

General Krrx. Records were kept of the battle losses in order to 
work out an evaluation of replacements in the case of another war. 
It amounted to 14 percent per month. 

Senator O’Manoney. I observe that on page 604 of part 2 of the 
House hearings, General Reeder testified on this item and said that 
the statement that several thousand tanks had been lost resulted from 
a misunderstanding of the reports furnished by the Army to the 
Hoover Commission. Then he goes on to say: 

That was not the case. A careful study after the charge had been made corre- 
lated the two reports and showed that such loss had never occurred. Of course, 
this fact never received any publicity. 

That was your testimony, General Reeder ? 

General Reever. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. There were not several thousand tanks lost / 

General Reeper. No, sir 

Senator Fercuson. Well, General, did not the news item say that / 

General Reever. In fact, the Hoover Commission said so. 

Senator Fercuson. Did not they later say that the Army had con- 
tradicted the Hoover Commission and had stated that only 8,900 tanks 
had been lost? That was in print. 

Senator O’Manoney. General Kirk wrote the reply. 

General Kirk. We wrote the reply in my office and presented it to 
the General Staff. This is the basis of that study. 
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Senator Fercuson. I saw a statement in the press of 8,900 tanks lost. 
That is what I have been trying to get straightened out. 

General Kirk. The statement we furnish to the General Staff, at 
their request, after the Hoover Committee publicity, indicated that 
the source Of their information was apparently misinformed. 

Senator Fercuson. How many did the Hoover Commission say you 
had lost ? 

General Kirk. Do you remember the figure ¢ 

Mr. Scuutman. It was 9,000, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Nine thousand ¢ 

Mr. Scuutman. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you have a copy of the statement you fur- 
nished the General Staff, General Kirk ? 

Mr. Scuutman. I do not have that here, sir. 

General Forp. We have a copy of the statement that was prepared 
at the time the Hoover Committee’s report came out. We have also, 
Senator, the figures on what the overseas losses were, that is, battle 
losses, Which amounted to 7,972. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let us be specific about this report of 8,900 
tanks lost. General Kirk states that he prepared a statement to the 
General Staff. If that statement was issued by the General Staff, let 
us get a copy of it and let us put it into the record. Let us get the 
actual facts as you are willing to certify to them, General Kirk. 

General Kirk. I think the facts were transmitted to General Deck- 
er’s office at that time. 

General Decker. Do you have a copy of that report on the tanks, 
which was prepared in your office and which was transmitted to you? 

General Decker. I do not recall having seen it. I believe it was 
prepared prior to my assignment to the Budget Division. 

General Forp. We can furnish it. 

Senator Frereuson. Will you supply it for the record ¢ 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. General Kirk testified that he himself wrote 
the statement, so there ought to be no trouble in presenting it to the 
committee. All we want are the facts, and perhaps we can get you 
some good publicity 

General Kirk. When I said that I wrote it, I meant that my office 
wrote it, 

Senator O’Manonrey. I understand that. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


ORDNANCE Corps STATEMENT CONCERNING WorLp War II TANK MANUFACTURE 
AND DISPOSITION 


The Hoover Commission report raises the question, for the first time, of what 
became of the 86,000 tanks produced during the war. Previously all questions 
propounded were specifically directed to only selected details with no such 
disclosure of the over-all purpose as would have permitted proper guidance 
and the submission of full data. Then, without effort to ascertain facts which 
were available at that time, as they are now, the inference is made that some 
/,000 tanks were unaccountably lost between the close of the war and the present. 
The facts are: 

1. The statement of inventory referred to in the Bberstadt committee com- 
ment as showing 15,960 tanks, did not show that number. It showed 17,875 
gun tanks, alone, inclusive of 5,498 then considered obsolescent. It did not 
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cover howitzer tanks. Nor, based on the verbal inquiry for tank data, were 
941 actually obsolete tanks shown therein. 

2. A total of 88,410 tanks, both gun and howitzer, were produced during the 
war. Of these, all-inclusive totals of 28,776 remained at the close of the war, 
and 22,410 remained as of June 30, 1948. Disposition of the differences of 59,634 
to the close of the war, and an additional 6,366 from then to June 30, 1948, are 
accounted for in the following table: 





Army ordnance tank inventory—J une 30, 1948 








| | Medium | Medium | 
hi " rie Medium | 
ood and heavy |tanks (how-| Total 
jtanks (gun)! itzers) | 
| | 
a ipa eeancnteenenen — —|\-- |__| hm 
During wartime: | 
Lend-lease (from the zone of the interior). MEa tel 10, 835 | 25, 939 | 593 37. 387 
Navy. . fe aks a iekn Chances Se 1,074] ° 798 | 233 | 2 105 
Consumed in tests and converted to items other | | | 
than tanks. eS Seas ade ai | 67 | 3, 701 | 87 | 3 8 
Demilitarizations in the zone of the interior | 2, 447 | 138 | 0} 9 58 
Oversea combat losses, losses from ship-sinkings, | 
direct transfers to lend-lease, and demilitariza- 
tions a alae | 5, 195 8, 306 221 13, 722 
Total, during wartime -- ab bhiaintad 19, 618 | 38, 882 | 1, 134 | 9, 634 
Postwar (to June 30, 1948) | | 
Demilitarizations in the zone of the interior | 2, 947 | 248 | 0 | 3,19 
Zone of the interior shipments to and ear-marking | | 
for foreign aid . ab 698 323 0 1, 021 
Other authorized zone of the interior actions such 
as transfers to Navy and declarations of surplus 55 304 0 ) 
Oversea demilitarizations and direct transfers to 
foreign aid 732 922 137 1,79 
Totals, postwar_ . 7 4,432 | 1, 797 137 f 
SUMMARY 
Total production ‘ 28, 917 54, 628 4, 865 88, 410 
Decrements during wartime 19, 618 38, 882 1, 134 59, 634 
On hand at close of war 9, 299 15, 746 3, 731 28, 776 
Decrements, postwar 4,432 1, 797 137 6, 36 
On hand, June 30, 1948 2 4, 867 * 13, 949 3, 594 22, 410 


Battle losses, 7,792; O/S demilitarizations and transfers to lend-lease, 5,750; total, 13,722. 
2 Includes 888 actually obsolete. 
3 Includes 53 actually »bsolete. 
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Army tank inventory data, August 1945-J une 30, 1948 


| ! 
‘ Medium | 
i ——-w i Total gun Howitzer; Grand 
a * | tanks 1eavy tanks | types | total 
Nomenclature gun tanks! 


(B) (Cc) | ©) (E) 


Total World War II production - ; »§ 54, 628 83, 54£ 4, 865 88, 410 


DISPOSITION 


During World War IT: j | 
To lend-lease (FECOM zone of the interior) _- ,835 | 25,939 36, 77 
To Navy LUGMO) . .2.55+~-----55-.... ; | 798 | 1, 872 
Consumed in tests and converted to items other than | 
tanks (self-propelled artillery, recovery vehicles, | 
006.3 oi enenss . j 3, 701 
Demilitarizations in the zone of the interior | 2, 138 
Oversea combat losses and losses from ship | 
sinkings 
Oversea demilitarizations and transfers to lend- 
lease 


Total decrements during wartime 
On hand at close of war 


Postwar to June 30, 1948: 

Zone of the interior shipments to and ear-mark- 
ing for foreign aid (see attachment No. 1) 

Other authorized zone of the interior actions such 
as transfers to Navy and declarations of surplus 

Demilitarizations in zone of the interior 

Oversea demilitarizations and transfers to foreign 
aid Sees 


Total decrements, post war-. 


Balance on hand, June 30, 1948 
Less included obsolete. 


Net, June 30, 1948 


REPLENISHMENT OF SPARE PARTS AND MATERIALS 


Senator O’Manoney. In connection with the replenishment of spare 
parts and materials, the request is for $536,704,680 for fiscal 1952. 
When we see such figures as this, General, we must acknowledge that 
it is a pretty good idea to have proper storage. 

General Kirk. Yes, sir. 

With regard to these replacement parts we have to handle organiza- 
tional and field maintenance of materiel in the hands of Army troops 
world-wide, the maintenance of matériel in depot storage, zone of the 
interior, and overseas, and the overhaul and rebuild of equipment in 
oversea commands. 

We have to support the rebuild done in Europe and in Japan. 
These parts are required for peacetime maintenance. The surpluses 
that were left over from World War II are mainly used up now, with 
the exception of slow-moving items. This absorption of parts left 
over from World War II is indicated by the large number of parts 
that we have on order now. ‘This indicates the great loss of parts 
from our parts on hand in order to meet the requirements as against 
those coming into the supply system from new procurement. Our loss 
has been greater than our procurement figure has provided for. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, what sort of loss are you talking about ? 

General Kirk. The actual consumption loss required to support the 
equipment in use. 
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It must be remembered that the matériel that was redeployed from 
World War II and placed in our depot storage was equipment ())a; 
had been used. That equipment was generally in-an unservice:)})¢ 
condition. It was stored and preserved under minimum mainten::)\c¢ 
conditions, only enough money being appropriated from year to year 
to provide for the maintenance of that matériel contemplated fo; 
issue to an Army of 10 divisions. 

Any sudden call upon that supply, as occurred as the result of the 
Korean War and the increase in the size of the Army, has not }ee) 
met by an increase in the stocks on hand commensurate to meet those 
requirements. We did not start this war with new equipment, but 
we had to go to rebuild equipment and get it into condition so that 
it could be used. 

Then the combat losses, in turn, had to be replaced from equipment 
that had been rebuilt. Each of these rebuild operations utilizes large 
quantities of spare parts. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O'Manonry. When you get delivery on these spare parts 
and on this matériel, what sort of system do you use to conserve that 
matériel and to govern its issuance and use? 

General Kirx. The spare parts are nationally controlled at our 
stock-control point. On automotive spare parts the stock-control 
point is in Detroit. 


STOCK CONTROL OF ARMS AND ARTILLERY 


The stock-control point for small arms and artillery is at Rock 
Island, and the stock-control point for fire-control parts is at Frank- 
ford Arsenal. 

These places are equipped with electrical accounting equipment. 
Operating under the control of the stock-control points, we have the 
key depots which at all times know the status of the stock that is on 
hand in distribution and reserve depots. 

The distribution depots report to the key depots, and the key depots, 
in turn, report to the stock-control points. 

The stock-control points make the sales forecasts of the probable 
demand for a period of 1 year, and our procurement is based on that. 

Distribution of stocks is made on the basis of requisitions received 
from our distribution depots, one of which is located in each Army 
area. Their issues are based on the requisitions received from troops. 
and their forecasts are based on their prior experience and forecasts 
of any increases in equipment demand in that area. 

The oversea commands, such as Japan and Europe, furnish a 
quarterly forecast of their needs for the next quarter, upon which 
we base our estimates to fulfill their requisitions. 

The inventory that we run in our depots is the continuous cycle 
type of inventory, so that everything is inventoried in the depot at 
least once each year. The status reports are brought up to date once 
each month at the stock-control point. 

Senator O’Manonry. How dui do the field depots report to the 
key depots? 

General Kirk. They report once each month, and the key depots 
report to the stock-control points each month. 
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Senator O’Manonry. So that the key depots and the stock-control 
ints are in a position to keep monthly contact on the conditions 
of the stock? 

General Kirx. Yes, sir. In peacetime, during quiet periods, that 
is quarterly, but now for the past year it has been monthly. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, now, do these reports include the num- 
ber of parts which are issued and the number of parts which are 
recelve 2 

General Kirk, Yes; and the number of parts on hand. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is kept up all of the time? 

General Kix. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that you have continuous control of the 
parts that are sent to each depot, and you know where they are going? 


DISTRIBUTION DEPOTS 


General Kirk. Yes, sir. We have to issue to all military stations, 
the foreign-aid countries, the National Guard, the ROTC, the Or- 
ganized Reserves, and the Regular Army. The distribution depots 
are our retail outlets for the troops. Our key depots are our whole- 
sale outlets. In the ease of large shipments overseas, we very often 
handle those direct from the manufacturer to the port for oversea 
shipment. 

Senator O’Manonry. You have a tremendous operation, and it is 
a gigantic job to keep track of all these parts, I would say. 

Do you have any record of losses of parts, mistakes in shipment, 
disappearances, or anything of that kind? 

General Kirk. Yes: we have, sir. We have the usual records inci- 
dental to a wide distribution system of breakages during shipment, of 
errors in shipment. Those are all covered by certain types of forms 
that are required to be prepared by the receiving officers or stations. 
Those have to be acted upon in a regular procedure laid down by 
regulations so as to account for any loss. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you have a record of the efficiency of the 
various depots and the stock-control points / 


DEPOT COST-REPORT SYSTEM 


General Kirk. The efficiency is measured by attempting to estab- 
lish an adequate work-measurement standard to determine whether 
or not the requisitions processed and the tonnage handled are com- 
mensurate with past experience. The depot cost-report system is 
maintained and reported on to the General Staff each month. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is this a new or an old system ¢ 

General Kirk. This system has been in use in the Ordnance De- 
partment for many years, because Ordnance has always used a cost- 
accounting system in its operation. It has been refined and brought 
up to more modern methods of accounting. 

Senator O’MAnoney. Based on what type of advice? 

General Kirk. Well, it is a continuous study that has been executed 
by the Ordnance Department. More recently that has been accentu- 
ated and helped through advice offered by the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Army. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Has your operation been compared with the 
operation of large industrial outfits handling similar parts? 

General Kirx. I think that, in general, it is compared frequently 
with such operations. The only trouble we have in such comparisons 
is that there is no similar volume to compare it with. Industry does 
not have the problem of stockage that is incidental to Army operation, 

In other words, during the “early stages of the Korean War, our 
ammunition shipments to ports expanded overnight 8,000 percent. 
We have to meet the impact of explosive expansions of that character 
and be ready for them all the time. 

Senator Frercuson. Well, that comes about only in case of war 

General Kirk. I beg pardon, sir? 

Senator Frrcuson. I say that only comes about in case of war. 

General Kirx. That is right, sir—and Korea was a war. It started 
overnight. 

Senator Frreuson. Well, you did not increase the stockpile by 
8,000 percent for Korea. 

General Kirk. The only thing that saved us was the fact that in 
1947 we started supplying foreign countries, such as Greece and Tur- 
key, with foreign aid, and that has been extended to cover practically 
every country in the world since that time, and we were procuring 
parts on a large scale. Otherwise, we would have been balked. 


NUMBER OF TANKS 


Senator Frrcuson. General, you had 28,776 tanks, according to 
your figures in the House hearings, when Korea broke out. 

General Kirx. That was the number of tanks of all types that we 
had at the close World War IT. 

Senator Ferauson. All right. How do we reconcile these figures 
here? You start out with 88410. The total for lend-lease, those 
worn out, those blown up, and those useless, is 59,634. That leaves 
28,776. 

General Kirx. The remainder of 28,776 tanks at the close of World 
War IT included all types. 

Senator Frercuson. I realize that. 

General Kirk. Those which were lost, transferred, and disposed of 
from the end of World War IT until the 30th of June, 1948, num- 
bered 6,366. There were many tanks that were ordered transferred 
to other countries during that period. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you mean after the war? 

General Krrx. Yes; after the war. 

Senator Frereuson. What countries got the tanks and how man) 
did they get ? 

General Kirk. We can give those figures to you. Italy got some 
of the tanks. 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes, but how many ? 

General Kirk. We have those figures here. 

Senator Frereuson. You had 28,000, according to this statement. 
It does not say at the close of the war. 

Mr. ScuutMan. Shipments from the zone of the interior to foreign 
aid, under the foreign-aid programs from the end of World War I 
to June 30, 1948, amounted to 1,021 as follows: 
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Shipments of gun tanks from the ZI to foreign aid as of June 30, 1948 


a a een leslictimentethionns 
Turkey_-—- 

Canada 

China 

Italy_- 

Western hemisphere defense 


Total 


Senator Fereuson. How do you account for the difference between 
that figure and 28,000 ? 

Mr. Scuutman. I can account for all of them, sir, if you would like 
to have the details. 

Senator Fereuson. The record ought to show how you account for 
them. 

General Forp. Senator, we have very detailed, complete records, 
which I think will account for every single tank. Now, then, many 
of these tanks we had left after World War II have since been made 
obsolete. 

Senator Cuavez. But, General, I do not think Senator Ferguson 
means that with any idea of criticism. He is questioning whether the 
record should stand without being explained. 

Senator Ferauson. I am merely taking your figures out of your own 
testimony. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let me refer, General Ford, to page 604 of the 
House hearings. This is the same part from which I read a little while 
ago. Mr. Scrivner asked a question of General Decker, which was: 

Let us get back to the item on the 90-millimeter tanks. We produced how 
many during World War II? 

General Decker. 88,410. 

General Forp. That is tanks of all types. 

Mr. ScrivNer. Let us accept the number you had in World War II as being 
what? 

General REEvER. 88,000. 

Now, that is the starting point. If you will begin with that and 
prepare your statement and put it into the record, it will be appre- 
ciated, 

Senator Ferauson. 88,410 is the first figure given. 

General Forp. We can account for every one of them, sir. It will be 
quite an elaborate statement, because they went in many directions. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, let us have the report, because other- 
wise you leave a loophole here. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

(See pp. 1007-1009.) 

Senator O’Manoney. I was very much interested, General Kirk, 
in your description of the accounting and inventory control system 
that you have established. 


FIELD MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF ORDNANCE MATERIAL 


‘ 


We come now to “Field maintenance,” for which the request is $7,- 
057,280. Perhaps we can skip that and discuss the “ Army areas” 


and the “Oversea commands,” which are, respectively, $31, 175.800 and 
3119,192,600. 
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General Kirk. The funds for the “Army areas” are required for t}\. 
maintenance of ordnance matériel in the hands of troops in the United 
States. In addition, present world conditions require that all equi)- 
ment used by troops be maintained in combat-serviceable conditic:. 

The workload will be heavy with the augmentation of the Army 
along with the instituted training of newly activated units. 

The Army areas appear in person at the ee for the prelimi- 
nary preparation of the estimate and state in detail their needs which 
are closely scrutinized and corrected in accordance with the opinion 
of higher authority as to what their actual proportion should be. 
These estimates are based on actual expression of needs by Army 
area commanders and their staffs appearing in person in Washington 
to defend their needs for the Army areas. 

In the “Oversea commands,” these funds will be expended for the 
maintenance of equipment on hand in oversea commands. 

The requirements are attributable to the continuation of recurring 
maintenance programs and the retaining of combat-serviceable equip- 
ment in use, and the rebuilding of Fg gpa in the Japanese shops 
known as the Big Five, and to provide for approved combat reserves 
of serviceable equipment in the oversea commands. 

Senator O’Manoney. This item does not contain any funds on ac- 
count of the Korean withdrawal; does it? 

General Kirk. I think we have General Decker’s permission to an- 
swer that; do we not? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

General Kirx. The budget does not contain funds for the support of 
Korea. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, we are trying to arrange a cease-fire. 
We do not know yet whether it will take 3 days or 10 days or quite 
a while. How can you estimate how much you can take back to 
Japan ? 

General Kirk. Well, the amount of equipment that is being used 
in Korea at the present time includes a certain number of trucks 
maintained by the replacement of attrition. The same applies to 
tanks and the same applies to guns. We count on the total in the 
Tables of Equipment being returned to Japan at the end of the war 
in an unserviceable condition which will require rebuilding. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AMOUNT FOR OVERSEA COMMANDS 


Senator O’Manoney. I ask you, because of the remark you made, 
whether this $119,192,600 for “Oversea commands,” for the preserva- 
tion of ordnance matériel, contains anything for Korea. It does not; 
does it ? 

General Kirk. It does not. 

Senator O’Manonry. It is purely for preservation, which you are 
using all the time ? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. Under the plan at the time we prepared 
our budget, we did take into account an expenditure that would be 
necessary in returning matériel from Korea to Japan for rehabili- 
tation. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes, and that is for rehabilitation. 
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General Kirk. Is there anything further on project 410 that the 
Senator would like discussed ? 


ORDNANCE PERSON NEL 


Senator O’Manoney. Perhaps you might make some comments on 
the personnel inasmuch as the House 1 educed the personnel, I would 
like to have your views on the accuracy of your estimates for the per- 
sonnel requirement as set forth in this budget for the preservation of 
ordnance matériel. For the fiscal year 1! 151 the figure was $47,125,- 
700. For the fiscal year 1952 it is $71,033,000. I refer to page 1231 
of the justifications. 

Colonel Perman. I would like to point out that the Ordnance Corps 
programed and planned for 145,474 positions for the fiscal year 1951. 
Their actual audited strength on the 30th of June was 145,312. So, 
they have just about acquired their estimated goal in personnel. 

Senator O’Mauoney. That was the entire Ordnance Corps? 

Colonel Perman. That is the entire Ordnance appropriation. 

General Kirk. With regard to personnel, Senator, I would like to 
state that the rebuild operations are largely performed in our depots 
where the matériel is located. 

We do place civilian contracts for the rebuild of matériel where 
it can be justified at a saving to the Government. 


REBUILD PROGRAMS 


However, we find that such rebuild programs are largely increased 
in cost by transportation charges from the place of shortage, which 
places are scattered widely over the United States, to the place of 
rebuild, if a central rebuild point is attempted. Then those con- 
tractors’ rebuild points are not equipped with storage facilities for 
storing and maintaining the matériel after it is rebuilt; so that a 
backhaul is necessary, doubling the cost of transportation generally, 
and adding to the cost of the rebuild. 

In those’cases where we transfer matériel in quantity to oversea 
points, and can program the routing of matériel from a storage point 
to the port, with the rebuilt point in transit, we have found it to be 
economical to make such contracts, and have done so in large quantity 
for tanks and vehicles. 

We feel that the work now under way is largely a clean-up of the 
residues that were left after the large quantities of similar kinds had 
been exhausted, and represents more or less the spot rebuild of 
relatively small quantities at largely scattered points separated by 
wide distances. We believe that it is in the economical interests of 
the country to have this rebuild continued at places where facilities 
are available, and where know-how has been established. 

Senator O’Manonery. When you are talking of rebuilding, you 
are talking about every type of equipment that Ordnance handies? 

General Kirk. Yes.” It includes matériel from the last war, on 
hand in storage and in an unserviceable condition. 

Senator O’Manoney. I note down the list: Mobile artillery ve- 
hicle mounts, fire control, small parts, combat vehicles, other motor 
vehicles. Then you have hardware tools, tires and tubes, cleaning 
and preserving materials. Do you rebuild tires and tubes? 
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General Kirk. We do rebuild tires and tubes. Those vary wid ‘ly 
as to size for artillery vehicles. There are odd-sized tires used oy 
many of our larger vehicles which require special molds. We have 
found it more economical and in the interest of economy, and also as 
a source of training for a nucleus of personnel which can be emplo ved 
for oversea work, of a similar nature, to keep that work going in our 
depots. 

Senator O’Manoney. On page 1235 we have this list of parts 
and accessories. 

I take it that that list, however, shows the amount of money that 
has to be spent in the procurement of these materials in order to en- 
able you to carry on the rebuild operation / 


SPARE PARTS 


General Kirk. The requirements for spare parts and materials are 
those required for what we know as our organizational and Third 
Echelon shops, which are generally at larger posts, camps, and sta- 
tions for the support of matériel in the hands of troops. It also in- 
cludes the rebuilt material in the hands of troops on a larger scale 
in base shops in Europe and in Japan. These are the matériel neces- 
sary to carry on those support operations. 

Senator O’Manonery. That accounts for $531,071,400 ? 

General Kirk. Yes, sir. 

Senator O'Manonry. That means we are spending that amount 
to buy spare parts to rebuild old items, vehicles, artillery pieces, and 
the like / 

General Kirk. Yes; to keep the matériel on hand with troops in an 
operating condition. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that an efficient expenditure of money / 

General Kirk. We believe it is. sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. What does it save the Government; do you 
think? It prevents us from buying new matériel, does it not? 

General Kirk. It prevents matér iel getting into an inoperative con- 
dition. It puts it into a condition ready for combat. It-utilizes the 
stocks of matériel on hand left over from the last war. 

It is my belief that it is more economical to attempt this repair 
where the matériel is located in connection with preventive mainte- 
nance on the spot than it is to attempt to roll up the matériel to cen- 
tralized rebuilding activities and add that double rate for transpor- 
tation. 


COMBAT VEHICLES 


Senator O’Manonry. Combat vehicles account for $128,719,776. 
Would you say that the combat vehicles which have been rebuilt are 
efficient and are being used by troops? 

General Kirk. The combat vehicles, as rebuilt, are put back into 
condition just as good as new, and they have given extremely satis- 
factory service In all battle conditions in Korea. 

They have been used in fighting the war. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you havea repair station in Korea now! — 

General Kirk. We have the rebuild shops in Japan. The Third 
Echelon shops and the heavy mobile shops that back up the immediate 
front are in Korea 
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Senator Fercuson. There is no amount in here for that in Korea. 

General Krrx. Not for the actual rebuild operation in Korea 

Senator Ferauson. How much of that work are you doing in this 
country? This is all for this country; is it not? 

General Kirk. The spare parts are bought world-wide at one time, 
for this country and overseas also. 

General Forp. We have on page 1237, Senator, a complete list of the 
items that we expect to rebuild under this program. 

General Kirk. I might mention, as I believe it would be of interest 
to the Senators, that we have standardized procedures of rebuild. We 
have our shop procedures and standards of tests so as to assure uniform 
products from those rebuild shops. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you exercise controls over tools and parts, 
and all of the rest of it? 

General Kirk. That is done on the basis of a regular factory cost- 
accounting system, the same as in a manufacturing establishment. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, I can only say that the more you look 
at these figures, page after page of these figures, the more you realize 
that war is a very expensive operation. 

Senator Ferguson. The question is whether you gentlemen are not 
going to abolish it by the increases in prices. No nation can afford it. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, perhaps these gentlemen should not be 
blamed for the increases in prices. It is “the tec hnological and 
scientific advances that bring in these new instruments. That is what 
increases the cost. 

General Kirk. I might mention that we have key personnel that 
will work on this new matériel now training in the factories that manu- 
facture the matériel so that they in turn can act as personnel to in- 
struct other cadres. 


TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


Senator OManonery. Gentlemen, I see a very unusual item on page 
t 


1238, “Taxes and assessments.” What is the meaning of that? 
There is nothing in the fiseal year 1950 for that purpose at all, and 
there is the amount of $29,018 in 1951 for that purpose. For fiscal 
1952 it is $1,770,000, 

Mr. Srorry. That is the social-security taxes which temporary em- 
ployees are charged with and of which we pay our proporationate 
part. That began as of January 1, 1951, and resulted from a revenue 
bill, I think, of last October, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. I see. 

Mr. Srorey. It is their part of the social security which is paid for 
temporary employees in leu of civil-service retirement, and which 
gives them some measure of protection. 

Senator O’Manoney. That leads me to ask this: Do you send your 
so-called blue-collar workers all over the world in these rebuild shops? 

General Kirk. There is a nucleus furnished, but not generally of 
the blue-collar workers. It is of the supervisory personnel. They are 
backed up by the natives of the country in which they work. In war- 
time, many ‘of those actually would be operated by enlisted men, be- 
cause it is likely that local civilians would be hanged by the enemy 
if they were found working in shops at an actual battle front, 
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Senator O’Manoney. Yes, I see. 

General Kirk. In Germany, they use the indigenous employees, 
We use the Japanese in Japan. 

Senator Frereuson. It is only in case of war that they could not 
work; is that right ? 

General Kirk. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. The discussion seems to have brought us to 
project 420, the preservation of ammunition. It is now 20 minutes of 
6 o'clock and I assume you will not object to postponing the considera 
tion of that item until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Who will present that, General Ford ? 

General Forp. General Kirk. 

Senator O’Manonery. Very good. 

Unless there is objection, the committee will stand in recess until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:40 p. m., Monday, August 6, 1951, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Tuesday, August 7, 1951.) 





